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Or all German theologians of the new era, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Herder, De Wette is the most congenial with 
English readers. He is more congenial with us than his many 
illustrious fellow theologians, not because he is false to his Ger- 
man birthright, or lacks aught of the deep feeling and philo- 
sophic zeal so characteristic of his nation ; for he is a very 
German of the Germans ; his works are full of the true Ger- 
man sentiment, and bear continual traces of the philosophical 





* Of this work, the first part has gone through three editions, 1813, 
1818, 1831. The second volume, containing the doctrines of the Lu- 
theran Church, appeared in 1816, and again in 1821. 
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inquiries, that have agitated the minds of his countrymen for 
the last fifty years. His charm for us lies in his genial, flowing 
style, his strong common sense, joined with great poetic sensi- 
bility, and giving clearness and ‘beauty to the most perplexing 
topics, and ‘above all, in that noble heart of his, that beats in 
every page of his works, and glows for all that is dear to hu- 
manity. He avoids the two great errors, that mark the works 
of so many of his distinguished countrymen. He neither soars 
away into airy hy pothesis, nor grovels in a spiritless, earthborn 
criticism. He is willing to take his stand with the rest of us, 
his race, on this fair earth, and look around him and above him 
with the eye of man. He is not always star-gazing as through 
a telescope on heavenly things, until earth and common sense 
are forgotten, nor with face to earth is he prying, as with a mi- 
croscope, into the minutia of things around, until their true pro- 
portions and perspective vanish away. He views with common 
sense the world below, and rejoices in the heavenly lights, that 
cheer it. With kind and earnest heart, he owns and rejoices, 
that 


“The charities, that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers ;” 


and yet never forgets, that 
“The primal duties shine aloft, like stars.” 


De Wette accordingly has been quite a favorite with English 
readers, ‘Translations are at this time announced of three of 
his works. Even the Orthodox, especially when we consider 
his many heinous heresies in their view, have treated him with 
singular gentleness. ‘They are glad to make some exception in 
his favor, when dealing out their wholesale condemnations of 
the German neologists, as they are wont indiscriminately to call 
a class of men of the most opposite opinions and characters, 
from a low critical Naturalism up to a sublime and spiritual 
Christian Faith. Hugh James Rose, indeed, who first undertook 
to frighten the English public with the bugbear of German 
neology, did not know enough of his subject, as Bretschneider 
among others has shown, to speak with any discrimination, or 
make : any exceptions from his sweeping charges of infidelity. 
He could only see, that German theologians ‘had freed them- 
selves from slavery to the old church standards, and, like a good 
Episcopalian, he called them all infidels, and ascribed the whole 
“mass of mischievous and evil opinions” to their lack of an 
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established priesthood and invariable creed, and enlarged on 
“the necessity of some check or restraint over the human mind 
in every religious society, and especially over the ministers of 
religion, w ho,’ ” according to him, “ought not to think their own 
thoughts, nor form their own plans, but teach what the church 
commands.” He forgot that English Episcopacy could not 
suppress infidelity, and in Episcopal England, infidelity has 
shown itself in worse forms than in Germany, and that the 
writings of English deists were a leading cause of the German 
skepticism of the last century, and that even in his own boasted 
land of true belief, the Episcopalian form is continually upon the 
decrease, and the vital religion of the country is found among 
the dissenters. But the Rev. E. A. Pt usey, a brother Epis- 
copalian, has undertaken to refute Mr. Rose’s blunders, and to 
point out the true causes of the new era, whose errors he de- 
plores in German Theology. Mr. Pusey has said some good 
things in his two works, but it is about as reasonable to suppose 
that he can learn the real causes of the progress of thought, by 
laboriously groping among the musty theologians of the old 
school and exploring their errors, as it would be to suppose that 
an ant can form an idea of the compass and beauty of a fine 
prospect by creeping round among the ant hills. He has 
shown himself rather a fair-minded man, although too weak to 
carry out hjs somewhat liberal ideas to ‘their true results, and 
too much afraid of the Episcopacy to express his opinions fully, 
especially after Mr. Rose’s answer to his work had frightened 
him, by sounding in his ears the old cry, 


“The church is in danger, alas!” 


Mr. Pusey seems to take an especial liking to De Wette. He 
mentions him in several places, and speaks of him as one, 
“ whose really Christian faith is only obscured by his adherence 
to the philosophy of Fries.” 

The Orthodox of our own land she have made honorable 
mention of De Wette. Professor Stuart, besides making fre- 
quent quotations from his works, excepts him from the char ge of 
infidelity, which he passes on so many German theologians ; and 
Dr. Robinson, in introducing to the public Professor Torrey’ s 
translation of De Wette’s Introduction to the Psalms, calls it 
and the Commentary, which it precedes, the best extant in a 
philological point of view, with but a single rival, and declares 
that the author, “as a writer of taste and poetical susceptibility, 
stands foremost in the ranks of German theologians.” 
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As to the exact place which De Wette holds among the 
theologians of his country, the opinion will of course depend 
much upon the religious creed of him, who is to pass judgment. 
That he stands in the foremost rank, his Opponents cannot 
deny ; not even those backsliding pseudo-ev rangelicals, who 
have sought to stigmatize all liberal thought with ‘the brand of 
infidelity, and to bring back the slavish spirit of the dark ages. 
The mere fact, that Schleiermacher had but one portrait hung 
up in his study, and that was De Wette’s, shows the estimation 
in which he, whom many deem the master mind of modern 
theology, regarded his younger and illustrious compeer. ‘There 
can be but little doubt, that a majority of the living theologians 
of Germany would rank De Wette as on the whole the most 
distinguished of their number, although there are others superior 
to him in some particular departments. 

We shall leave De Wette to choose his own name among 
the contending parties in theology, and to declare his own posi- 
tion in the procession of minds, who have given such new life 
to religion,since the middle of the last century. We merely 
remark in the outset, that he appears to be the rightful successor 
of Herder and Schleiermacher, the third of an “illustrious trio, 
who more than all others have rebuked the dead supernatural- 
ism of the old school, and the skeptical rationalism of the new, 
and sought to kindle a living faith congenial with the age, and to 
reconcile science and criticism with religion and revelation. 
He is the rightful successor of Herder and. Schleiermacher, and 
wears the mantle of them both. He has the poetic suscepti- 
bility of the one, and much of the logic and philosophy of the 
other, and probably more extensive Jearning, than either. 
Through him, many of the favorite ideas of both will be more 
likely to be diffused, than through their original fountains. ‘The 
order and completeness of his works give “him superiority over 
the fragmentary Herder; and the warmth and flow of his style 
and his felicity at illustration find for him delighted readers, 
where the ‘abstract, though singularly logical and acute volumes 
of Schleiermacher would be thrown down in utter perplexity 
and despair. 

No satisfactory sketch of De Wette’s life and mental devel- 
opment has yet reached us. Such a sketch has been pub- 
lished among others in Germany in a work, called “ Living 
Characters,” “but no copy of it, that we know of, has reached 
this country. So we must make out a meagre outline of 
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his career from the imperfect notices of him, that are scattered 
here and there, and from such suggestions as his own works and 
prefaces give. 





William Martin Leberecht De Wette was born in 1780, in 
the village of Ulla, in Weimar, where his father was minister. 
At the age of sixteen, he entered the gymnasium of Weimar. 
He there became acquainted with the illustrious French emi- 
grant Mounier, who figured so conspicuously in the early scenes 
of the French Rev olution, and who with his family sought 
shelter in Germany in 1795, where he received from the Duke 
of Weimar the castle of Belvidere. He became tutor to Mou- 
nier’s son, and accompanied him in a journey to Switzerland, 
and Grenoble. Perhaps the beautitul descriptions of Swiss 
scenery which are found in his novel “ ‘Theodor,’ as well as 
the thoughts with which they i inspire the young 'T’ heodore, were 
derived from reminiscences of this j journey, performed w hen he, 
like his young hero, was a student of theology, and his opinions 
and faith were not fully fixed. In 1799, at the age of nineteen, 
he entered the university of Jena, and studied theology. In 1807 
he was appointed professor extraordinarius of philosophy at 
Heidelberg, and in 1809 entered the theological faculty of the 
same university. In 1810 he accepted an appointment in the 
university of Berlin upon its establishment in that year, and 
thus became the companion of Schleiermacher, who headed the 
theological faculty of that university. ‘There he remained until 
1819, pursuing his studies with unwearied zeal, and from time 
to time publishing the fruits of them. 

His first efforts were directed to the historical criticism of the 
Old Testament. While at Jena, in 1805, he published a small 
academic dissertation on Deuteronomy, in which he undertook 
to prove, that this book was written by a different author, and 
at a different time from those of the other books. This disser- 
tation, as republished in his Opuscula, (1830,) contains but 
twenty pages, and is not such as would justify the expectations, 
which the title, “Treatise on the Mosaic Books,” given it by 
the Conversations-Lexicon, would naturally excite. The work, 
which effectually introduced him to public notice, was his Con- 
tributions to an Introduction to the Old Testament, (1806, 
1807,) which was published before he left Jena. This work 
gained him great notoriety, and met with warm admiration, and 
as warm opposition. In the first volume, he examined the 
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Books of Chronicles in their bearmg on the Pentateuch, and 
undertook to show, that the Chronicles were written after the 

captivity, and are of course no evidence of the earlier existence 
of the Pentateuch; and furthermore, that there are no real 
traces of the Pentateuch before the time of Josiah, and no 
proofs of its existence, as a whole, before the exile. In the 
second volume, he criticises the Mosaic books, and applies to 
them the principle of the first volume, and declares the Penta- 
teuch to consist of many parts, which in course of time were 
gathered around an original document, which he traces through 
Genesis and the first part of Exodus, and considers as being 
purely a national Epic—an Epic poem in celebration of the 
Hebrew theocracy. He maintains, that there is no ground for 
placing the origin of any portion of the Pentateuch before the 
time of David, or four hundred years after Moses, and that we 
read of a written book of the law first in the time of Josiah, 
and have no trace of the existence of the Pentateuch in its 
present form until after the exile, or one thousand years after 
Moses, whose history it contains. 

A singular circumstance, that must have pained the author, 
while it flattered him, attended the publication of the first vol- 
ume of this work. ‘The venerable Griesbach states it in a 
preface, which he kindly wrote for his young friend in order to 
relieve him from the embarrassment of stating it for himself. 
He states, that some time before the date (1806) Dr. De Wette 
had shown him a treatise, in which he undertook to prove, that 
the Pentateuch must have arisen in its present form at a period, 
far later even than that which those scholars have fixed upon, 
who deny Moses to have been its author, and asked his advice 
about printing the treatise. He (Griesbach) finding that the 
researches were conducted according to the rules of historic 
criticism, and without mixture of any airy hypotheses, and 
thinking the results arrived at worthy the careful attention of 
scholars, advised the young author to publish the work. Dur- 
ing the final preparation of the manuscript and the negotiations 
with the publisher, the excellent treatise on the Pentateuch in 
the third part of Vater’s valuable Commentary appeared. 
“‘ Struck with astonishment, my young friend,” continues Gries- 
bach, “half rejoiced, half shocked, hastened to communicate to 
me the honorable misfortune which had befallen his work now 
ready for the press. It was surely a very happy and flattering 
circumstance to him, that he, wholly independently of the re- 
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nowned scholar of Halle, at the same time had hit on the 
very same path with him in all essential points, and in the 
main had arrived at the very same results regarding the Penta- 
teuch. But it was very disheartening for the young scholar, of 
whom the elder had so got the start, that so much time, and 
labor, and energy, had been used in vain, and that the hope of 
introducing himself to the learned world by a work, not unin- 
t teresting, should be so frustrated ; ; since if De Wette’s book 
were to be published, it could hardly escape the undeserved 
fate of being taken for a mere echo of Vater’s treatise.” But 
since De Wette’s work iad some points peculiar to itself, Gries- 
bach counselled his friend to revise it, and to make these pe- 
culiar secondary points, the main parts of a new work. And 
since the high-minded Vater, far from any petty jealousy of a 
young scholar, whom accident had placed in a sort of rivalship 
with him, not only confirmed Griesbach’s advice, but promised 
to lend a helping hand towards preparing the work for the 
press, thus the present treatise (Vol. I.) appeared. ‘This first 
volume was published under the modest title of an Appendix to 
Vater’s Inquiries concerning the Pentateuch. The second 
volume, which appeared the year after, (1807,) appears to con- 
tain in a revised form the sum of the originally unpublished 
work, and is entitled “Criticism of the Mosaic History.” So 
nauch for the history of that famous work, which introduced 
De Wette to the world, and laid the foundation of his splendid 
reputation. We have said so much about it, because it holds 
so important a place among the author’s critical labors, and has 
been so much admired for its originality, and so much con- 
demned for its heresy. 

While at Heidelberg, De Wette formed a connexion with 
Augusti, with a view of preparing a translation of the whole 
Bible, (Heidelberg 1809— 1811, five volumes,) of which com- 
petent judges have thought the parts prepared by De Wette 
the best. We presume that his translation of the Bible, pub- 
lished in 1832, in three parts, consists of a revision of his former 
translations, and a new rendering of the passages formerly 
translated by Augusti. 

In 1813, he published the first volume of his Biblical Dog- 
matics of the Old and New Testaments, the second volume of 
which did not appear until 1818. His next work was a Man- 
ual of Hebraico-Jewish Archeology, which appeared in 1814, 
and was followed by his Manual of a Historico-Critical Introduc- 
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tion to the Old Testament. Both these works contain essen- 
tially the views of his earlier work on the Old Testament, but 
in greater maturity and fulness. ‘The Introduction to the Old 
Testament has met with most success, having reached a fourth 
edition. We trust that the translation, which has lately been 
put within reach of our public, will meet with sufficient patron- 
age to ensure its publication. 

In 1815, his work on Religion and Theology appeared, a 
book, which gives a complete view of the author’s opinions, 
and is deemed one of the most important contributions to the 
science of theology. ‘This work, as well as the Dogmatics, to 
which it is an explanation, and his Christian Morals, (3 vols. 
1819-—1821,) are strongly marked by the philosophy of Fries, 
of whom De Wette is a most faithful disciple. 

But during the writing of this latter work, a sad change came 
over the author’s fortunes, and he was driven from Berlin, that 
favored seat of learning, so dear to him, as the abode of so 
many cherished friends, and the field of so many happy pur- 
suits. In 1818, he had been hospitably entertained at the 
house of the parents of Charles Louis Sand, and after the mur- 
der of Kotzebue by that misguided, but noble-souled young 
enthusiast, De Wette deemed it his duty to write a letter of 
consolation to the agonized mother of the youth. The letter 
contained this passage. 

“'The spirit of faith and confidence, with which the deed 
was performed, is a good sign of the times. The deed, con- 
sidered in a general point of view, is immoral. Evil is not to 
be overcome by evil, but only by good. No right can be 
founded on wrong, cunning, or violence, and the good end does 
not justify the means.” 

Now a fair-minded man will see nothing wrong in this lan- 
guage, especially in view of the peculiar circumstances, under 
which it was written, and since all must allow that Sand was 
actuated by a sense of duty, however mistaken, when he com- 
mitted the murder. Indeed, we could excuse De Wette for far 
more decisive language, wheis we consider the characters of the 
assassin and of his victim, and compare the young theological 
student, insane with zeal for German freedom, and willing to be 
its martyr, with Kotzebue, the traitor to his birthright, the fawn- 
ing spaniel of Aristocracy, the corrupter of the German Drama, 
the intriguing enemy of Goethe, the satirist of liberal institu- 


tions, and the hireling of the Russian Autocrat. The letter, 
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moreover, was merely of a private nature, and written to con- 
sole a distressed mother, as the author rightly alleged, after it 
was made public ; and he wished it to be so considered. All 
that he asked was to be judged by a competent tribunal. But 
his plea was all in vain; the ministry of public instruction dis- 
missed him without farther inquiry, Frederic William was 
probably not sorry to rid his favorite university of a man, whose 
liberality was as little agreeable to him in religion, as in politics. 
The senate of the university tried to intercede for him, but in- 
stead of obtaining its object, was severely reprimanded for the 
interference. On leaving his situation, he addressed manly 
letters to the king, the minister, and the senate. He refused to 
accept a quarter’s salary offered him by the minister, and left 
Berlin. He received many hearty proofs of the general interest 
felt in his welfare. 

In Weimar he finished his Christian Morals, which had been 
interrupted by his calamity, and prepared a critical edition of 
the works of Luther, of which the first volume, containing Lu- 
ther’s letters, appeared at Berlin in 1825. At Weimar, he 
also wrote the work called “ ‘Theodore, or the Skeptic’s Conse- 
cration”’ (Berlin, 1822 and 1828,) which to the general reader 
is the most interesting of all his productions, since in the form 
of an engaging romance, it gives his views on the most impor- 
tant subjects 1 in Literature, Art, Morals, and Religion, and with 
a master hand traces the course of the young skeptic through 
all his doubts, describes all the various opinions and influences 
to which a young German of the present age is subject, and 
finally guides the young ‘Theodore through all his perplexities 
toa deeply based and happy faith, and fixes him in the Chris- 
tian ministry to which his parents had destined him, and to- 
wards which amid all his troubles his heart had ever fondly 
yearned. ‘This work affords inestimable aid to all young men, 
especially such as have thought of making the ministry their 
profession. It is a guiding star over that sea of doubt, which 
the author himself probably passed, and which all reflecting 
minds must pass, before going from the spontaneous, credulous 
belief of childhood to that manly faith, whose foundation is 
deep 1 in reason and the heart. The w ork is also a good guide 
in matters of taste, music, poetry, and all the fine arts, as well 
as a useful mentor in regard to social intercourse and know ledge 
of the world. ‘The whole is pervaded with a heartfelt love and 
joyous faith, and shows in every page how the writer’s mind 
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had arisen above the grievous difficulties, in the midst of which 
it was written. Through all Theodore’s wanderings and _per- 
plexities, a good angel attends him—his own truth-seeking 
spirit never leaves him desolate. Through all his perplexities 
of opinion, through all the mazes of subtle and doubting phi- 
losophy, through all his despondings before the cold and heart- 
less rationalism of one party, and his disgusts at the narrowness 
and dogmatism of the other, amid all his temptations from 
worldly men and worldly women—through all this troublous 
pathway, a heavenly star hovers over him, and finally leads 
him to Jesus and to faith. Some of the characters, with whom 
‘Theodore comes into contact, are such as are found only in 
Germany, those for instance, who represent some of the con- 
tending schools of German philosophy. But in general, the 
characters are such as can be well matched in our community. 
‘There are indeed among us no Kantian nor Schellingite lectur- 
ers to task the mind of the young student. But we have the 
cold rationalist, who would ‘explain away all the vital truths 
of religion, the orthodox dogmatist, who alike shocks reason 
and chills true faith —we have the elegant worldlings like Lan- 
deck and ‘Theresa to damp the young man’s religious aspira- 
tions, and allure him to joi in the struggles of w orldly vanity 
and ambition; we have plenty of such exquisites as Narciss, 
and such voluptuaries as the coquetting Countess O. And on 
the other hand, the good spirits that surround Theodore are the 
same that befriend the young student among us. John, that 
simple and affectionate young minister, whose beautiful and 
- childlike faith had never been perplexed by the scrutinies of 
critics or the problems of philosophers —the good old-fashioned 
parson of Schonbeck, Theodore’s early tutor and constant 
friend —the pious mother—the pure and loving sister—the 
good old statesman, Schonfels — the noble-hearted young Otto, 
his son —the fair devotee, Otto’s sister, Hildegard —the pious 
and enlightened theologian who taught Theodore to silence his 
skeptical doubts, to reconcile his head with his heart, science 
with religion ; all these characters have as much meaning for 
us as for the German reader. ‘The same questions on man and 
Providence, that inflame the curiosity of the young students in 
the universities of Germany, are agitated, although perhaps in a 
different form, in the colleges of our own land. Many a con- 
versation, like that between the cheerful and trusting Theodore 
and the gloomy Calvinistic Walter among the mountains of 
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Switzerland, has taken place among the hills of New England. 
The same spirit that darkened the mind of Walter to the beau- 
ties and sublimities of Rossberg and Righi, and reminded him 
only of the falling avalanche and the buried village, and the 
wrath of God against a depraved and cursed world, has led the 
young traveller at Niagara to see in that sublime flood — which, 
“mighty lyric of nature” as it is, ought to quicken a joyous 
heavenward faith —only an image of hell, that abyss of the 
doomed from which the smoke of their torment ascendeth up 
forever.* 

De Wette now felt the desire to become a preacher, and ap- 
peared in the pulpit in several places in his native Weimar. 
He also published several sermons, by which the congregation 
of St. Catharine’s Church at Brunswick were induced to invite 
him to become a candidate for the place of assistant clergyman 
in 1821. He accepted the invitation, and was unanimously 
elected ; but the government refused to confirm his election, 
although the theological faculties in Jena and Leipsic had de- 
clared, that he had not rendered himself unfit for the ministry 
by his letter to Sand’s mother. De Wette therefore accepted 
the office of professor of theology in the University of Basle, 
Switzerland, to which he went in the spring of 1822. He 
soon acquired the highest esteem by his lectures in his new 
situation, and he has been constantly adding to his reputation 
by new productions. His lectures on Morals (Berlin, 1823, 
2 vols.) were delivered before a mixed audience, and received 
with great delight. He has since published three volumes of 
sermons, the first of which appeared in 1825; Andacht’sbuch, 
or a spiritual exposition of the Gospels in the same year; a 
translation and commentary of the Psalms, of which the third 
edition appeared in 1829. In 1829 appeared also Heinrich 
Melcthal, a philosophical fiction, the counterpart to Theodore, 
tracing the history and culture of a public character, as the 
latter traces the history of a clergyman ; an Introduction to the 
New Testament (1826-1830) ; a Translation of the Bible in 
1832; Lectures on Religion, its Essence, Manifestations, and 
Influence on Life (1827) ; a collection of his shorter early writ- 
ings (Opuscula, 1830). He has been lately engaged in pre- 
paring a commentary on the New Testament ‘of a popular 














* This latter sentiment actually stands recorded in the Diary at the 
Falls. 
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kind, the first part of which, containing the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, appeared in 1835, and is to be followed by that contain- 
ing the Gospels. 

We have now told about all we know of the incidents of 
De Wette’s life, and the order of his works. We have omitted 
to speak of an edition of Griesbach’s Harmony of the Gospels, 
which, in conjunction with Dr. Lucke, our author published in 
1818. Nor have we spoken particularly, as it would be im- 
possible to do, of his numerous contributions to the periodicals 
of his day, one of which, the Theologische Zeitschrift, he edited 
at Berlin, in connexion with Lucke and Schleicemacher. 


On reviewing De Wette’s labors, it appears that there is 
scarcely a single department of theology, to which he has not 
made important contributions. There is not a single subject in 
the whole range of the science, which he has not ‘treated either 
particularly or generally. In his critical works on the Old and 
New Testaments, his Contributions to an Introduction to the 
Old Testament, his Introduction to the Old Testament, his 
Archeology, his Introduction to the New Testament, his 'Trans- 
lation of the Bible, his Commentary on the Psalms and on the 
New Testament, he has carried his criticism over the whole 
field of the Christian Scriptures. On the other hand, in his 
Christian Dogmatics, his work on Religion and Theology, his 
Lectures on Religion, his Christian Morals, he has given a 
complete philosophical view of Christian theology in particular, 
and of the historical development of religion in general, shown 
their foundation in man’s spiritual nature, and illustrated their 
actual and due influence on life. It is with his philosophical 
rather than his critical works, that we have to do in this article. 
But before going to our especial subject, we will say a few 
words upon his critical labors. 

The most original service, which he has rendered to the criti- 
cism of the Old T estament, consists in his view of the origin 
of the Pentateuch. We have nothing to say in this place of 
the justness of that view, for the subject is too large to be 
slightly treated of, and the public are now in possession of the 
work of Dr. Palfrey, which critically examines our author’s 
theory, and gives a clear argument against the idea of the more 
recent origin of the Pentateuch. But whatever we may think 
of the justness of his views, De Wette surely has claims to the 
merit of originality in his investigations of the Old Testament, 
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and has given a new impulse to its study. It was not unheard 
of indeed even among the ancient fathers to doubt the Mosaic 
origin of the five books attributed to Moses, and the doubt has 
been continued with more or less definiteness both among un- 
believers and Christian theologians to the present age. Most 
of those, who have doubted the authenticity of the Mosaic 
books, have attributed their origin to the time of David, but 
with De Wette the idea originated, that they received their 
present shape during or after the exile, although, as we have 
seen, the same idea sprung up in the mind of Vater without 
De Wette’s knowledge. And it is fair to bear in mind, not 
only that an opinion that has the sanction of a scholar like “4 
senius may not be lightly treated, but also that the author, 1 

arriving at his results, did not begin by an hypothesis, with 
which he forced the facts of the case to conform, but pursued 
his inquiries according to the laws of a just and patient historical 
criticism ; and even when he arrives at his results, he is content 
in many things to remain in modest doubt, where other writers 
would have seen fit to dogmatize. He takes no delight in 
doing away time-hallowed opinions upon the Scriptures, ‘for he 
in peculiar deems all things sacred that have been hallowed by 
sincere faith, and would not wilfully believe that the record, 
which his childish mind had revered as the word of God, 
owes its form and even much of its substance to the Levitical 
prejudices of the Jewish exile. ‘To the question, whether his 
views of the Pentateuch are not dangerous to our religion, with 
which it stands in connexion, he replies, that the truth had 
better be spoken, and that to a sensible and religious mind the 
Pentateuch will not lose its charm by owning it to be some- 
what tinged by poetry, poetic feeling, and mythical fancy. 
Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph will have the same meaning and 
interest for the heart, even if it be not sure that all the inci- 
dents related of them are strictly and historically true.* “Even 
if it were not religiously wrong to leave the people in an error, 
which may appear beneficial ; yet I fear,” says he, “that the 
secret will be betrayed or has already been betray ed. The in- 
vestigation has been carried on too publicly, and many have ob- 
tained an insight, who will not make good use of it, and who 
will seek to do harm with their views, if the well disposed 
Christian does not take the matter into his own hands, and 


* Beitrage, 2d volume, pp. 407, 408. 
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make the disclosure himself. Happy were our fathers, who, 
ignorant of critical arts, believed truly and faithfully all they 
learned. History lost, but religion gained. I have not begun 
the criticism; but since it has been begun, it must be carried 
on, since nothing is good in its kind which is not complete. 
The genius of humanity watches over his race, and will not 
allow man to be plundered of the noblest of his possessions. 
Let every one act ac cording to his light and duty, and leave 
the issue to Providence.” 

In his critical works on the New Testament, our author has 
not brought forward any new theory, although a new modifica- 
tion of an old one. He is very modest in all his researches, 
and seems willing to confess doubt or ignorance wherever he 
feels either. In his idea of the origin and correspondences of 
the first three Gospels, he joins the theory of Griesbach, that 
Mark copied from Matthew and Luke, and that Luke had ac- 
cess to Matthew, with that of Eckerman and Herder, that an 
oral gospel was the common fountain of all. He explains the 
correspondences between Matthew and Luke on the ground 
that both drew from a common oral fountain, and that Luke 
consulted Matthew’s Gospel in order to correct his own ; and 
he explains the resemblances between Mark and the two others, 
on the ground that he made use of these others in preparation 
of his own. In so far as belief in an onginal oral gospel is 
concerned, our author’s view is about the same as that so clearly 
and exactly stated in Mr. Norton’s late work, although of course 
the other part of the theory, that the three evangelists copied 
from each other is utterly opposed to Mr. Norton’s doctrine of 
the entirely independent origin of the three gospels. No man 
can be more opposed than De Wette to such elaborate and 
artificial theories, concerning the origin of these gospels, as 
Eichhorn’s, and he is not disposed to look with much favor upon 
Bishop Marsh’s improvements upon Eichhorn. 

He owns in the preface to his Introduction of the New Tes- 
tament, that he is far from being satisfied with two main in- 
quiries in the work ; that into the history of the text and that 
upon the origin of the first three gospels ; and on account of 
these, he had long been reluctant to put his hand to the work. 
He expresses a fear that his work will not answer the expecta- 
tions that have been raised. “'The friends of critical mquiry 
will not be satisfied with results for the most part indefinite ; 
those on the other hand, who consider our Holy Scriptures only 
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with the eye of devotion, may feel themselves hurt by the free- 
dom of the investigation. I myself could have wished to 
arrive at results more decisive, and more in accordance with the 
received opinions of the church. But truth alone can here de- 
cide, and that is no pure love of truth, which cannot sacrifice 
presumptuous curiosity and pious prejudice. I base the utility 
of criticism upon its keeping awake an active spirit of i inquiry : 

this spirit of inquiry can do no harm to true Christian piety. 
Faith indeed ought to be steadfast; but in my opinion faith 
does not rest upon the conviction whether this or that book had 
the origin commonly ascribed to it.” * 

One remark, that has indeed been already implied may be 
made of De Wette, as a critic, that places him far above most 
of the modem German critics. The remark may be applied 
to all his works from first to last; it is stated in the preface to 
his first treatise on the Old ‘Testament, and is repeated in his 
last important treatise on the New. He aims to fall into the 
meaning and spirit of the writer, whom he criticises, rather than 
to force the writer into coincidence with him. “ The highest 
thing,’ he says, “which the historical criticism of the Bible 
should aim at, and to which it at least should lead the way, is 
the comprehension of Biblical literature in its pure historical 
connexions and peculiarities ; and for such a comprehension, I 
have conscientiously striven.” + He does not criticise the Bib- 
lical writers as if they were modern authors, nor seek a philo- 
sophical argument where none was intended. He does not 
read the first chapter of Genesis, as if the writer had a knowl- 
edge of modern geology, nor, on the other hand, does he fall 
into the equal absurdity of taking the account for rigid historical 
truth. He does not seek to explain away prophecy by referring 
all alleged predictions to contemporaneous history, and by find- 
ing in every word some secret and forced allusion to the events 
of the times, but deems many of the alleged prophecies to have 
been actually inspired anticipations of the future, and thereby 
explains them without denying their partial reference to con- 
temporaneous events, or giving them superhuman infallibility in 
all cases whatsoever. He studies the Christian records with a 
feeling heart, as well as with an acute intellect, and puts far 
from him that low, meddling criticism, that 











* Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Preface to first edition, 1826. 
+ Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Preface to first edition, p. 8. 
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Misshapes the beauteous forms of things, 
And murders to dissect. 


He does not force the stories of the Christian miracles into con- 
formity with a preconce ived theory, nor explain them away 
like the school of rationalistic critics, but investigates them as 
any other matters of history, and pages them upon just histori- 
cal vrounds. He seeks to revive the lives and times of the 
sacred writers, and throw himself into their feelings, and thus to 
judge all Scripture by that same spirit in which it was written. 

To borrow the phraseology of Dr. Lucke in his recollections 
of Schleiermacher, De Wette, as a critical interpreter, has more 
of abandonment than appropriation ; is more disposed to yield 
his own mind to the author, than to draw the author over to 
him. Herein he is unlike Schleiermacher, who so “ stamped 
his own individuality upon everything, as to prevent his yield- 
ing his mind with the self-oblivion that is necessary in order to 
reproduce the sense of another in its original form.” While 
Schleiermacher would make Paul “ reason with logical precision 
and write with rhetorical skill,’ De Wette, although himself too 
a philosopher, would leave the apostle to reason and write in 
his own way, and would try to find out that way. De Wette 
could never have cut up the Gospel of Luke in that ultra logi- 
cal way in which Schleiermacher has done it in his dissection 
of that book. 

If De Wette ever errs in putting a forced meaning upon the 
Scriptural writers, it is not so much by a too acute criticism, as 
by an excess of poetical feeling. He perhaps sometimes sees 
poetry where there is none. Of course he is a gainer by this, 
for every flower of poetry, every rose of Sharon, that he finds, 
charms him by its fragrance, and inspires him to bless the heav- 
enly gale that wafted to him the perfume. In those works, 
where poetry and exact criticism alike demand the interpreter’s 
attention, our author is unrivalled, as in his Commentary on the 
Psalms. Those divine poems are bathed in the living waters 
in his own soul and refreshed with a new life. Again we hear 


“'The harp the monarch minstrel swept.” 


The question of the rhythm of the Psalms is solved by our 
author, as if by intuition. His own poetical soul enters into the 
very spirit of the Psalmists, and flows forth in their verse as 
they flowed. While learned critics have disputed for ages upon 
the subject, and leather-headed philologists have sought to solve 
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the mystery of the rhythm by poring over Lexicons, and com- 
paring different languages, and changing accents, and lengthen- 
ing and shortening syllables i In every possible way, De Wette 
throws himself at once into the very motion of the rhythm,* 

and so illustrates it, that the wonder is, that the matter should 
ever have been so dark, and even that Lowth should have been 
so benighted. If spiritual things must be spiritually discerned, 
poetic ‘al things must be poetic ally discerned. De Wette’s po- 
etical and spiritual mind has gained him the name of the best 
interpreter of the most inspired of all religious poetry. 

We now pass from our author’s critical to his philosophical 
works. ‘They furnish a complete exposition and defence of 
spiritual religion ; and before we turn to them, let it be borne 
in mind, that a change may be observed in De Wette’s charac- 
ter, and that beginning life, as a critic, and confining himself at 
first to negative, historical criticism, he in time appears as the 
philosopher and spiritual divine. We may see a great differ- 
ence between his early and late works, not so much in any 
points of positive belief, as in religious spirit. In publishing his 
Opuscula, in 1830, he allows that when he wrote his work on 
the Atonement, (de Morte Expiatoria, 1813,) he was not 
enough aware of the power of the heart in religion, and that an 
inadequate idea of the nature of sacrifice prevented his nghtly 
treating the doctrine of the atonement; “ for,” says he, “ it 
escaped me, that in sacrificial rites, there was originally some- 
thing that nourished the pious sense, which did not degenerate 
into superstition with the people, except in course of time, and 
that Christ and the apostles turned to the advantage of their 
faith the primitive meaning and efficacy of sacrifices.”+ Al- 
though in De Wette’s earlier W orks, there are many things that 
might shock the feelings of an unlearned pious mind, there is 
little of the kind in his recent writings. He does not indeed 
disguise his opinions, and is the foe of all bondage to the letter 
of creeds ; but he writes with a deep faith, and warm love, and 
a tender regard to the prejudices and feelings of pious people, 
that must make his works edifying even to a pious Calvinist, 
whose dogmas would however be contradicted by the spirit of 
every page. 

The three works named at the head of this article give a 
full view of De Wette’s ideas on Religion and Theology. Of 





* Biblical Repository, vol. IIT. p. 498. + Opuscula, preface, p. 6. 
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his Dogmatics, the first volume gives a history of Christian doc- 
trines from the earliest Hebraism to the latest apostolic Chris- 
tianity : the second volume gives the creed of the Lutheran 
Church, and our author’s exposition of it. The second work 
gives the author’s idea of Religion in general and of Christian 
Theology in partic ‘ular. The third work is an amplification of 
the first part of the second, and probably presents the best 
treatise extant upon Religion, its History, and Influences. We 
shall take the second, the work on Religion and Theology, for 
the basis of our remarks, since it contains a summary of the 
author’s whole opinions, and shall give such illustrations from 
his other works, as may serve our purpose. We now proceed 
to give his views of religion and revelation in general, and their 
historic ‘al manifestations, and shall reserve for a future article 
his opinions on the main points of Christian Theology. 

In order to speak definitely on religious subjects, we must 
begin with our author’s philosophic definition of religion. And 
lest some of our readers may be fearful, that he makes religion 
depend on philosophy, and thus confounds with the wisdom of 
this world’s science the doctrme, that babes and simple ones 
rejoiced in, let it be borne well in mind, that De Wette is the 
very last man to be accused of chilling the religious spirit by 
making it rest upon any cold philosophical speculations. Let 
those who fear his philosophizing spirit, and would have child- 
like simplicity, only refer to his sermons, and then say, if any 
sermons can be found more simple in language and thought, 
and more imbued with earnest piety. If they wish for some 
stronger meat than his sermons, let them turn to his philosophi- 

cal works, and they will find, that his philosophy is the constant 
champion of that religion of the heart, which the simple evan- 
gelical mind delights in. ‘To his mind, there is far deeper wis- 
dom in the deep feeling of a pure and pious heart, than in all 
the proud speculations of wordly philosophers. According to 
his system, the foundation of religious truth is in the heart, and 
he would accurately observe this foundation, and build upon it 
a true philosophy of religion. His philosophy is one of faith 
and feeling, as well as of the understanding. He has brought 
out the heart of man from the obscurity “and contempt into 
which a low and false philosophy has thrown it. The stone, 
which the builders rejected, he has made the head of the 
corner. 

His philosophy is a much more modest one, than the other 
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prevalent systems in Germany, and has some features of resem- 
blance to the Scotch. It would bear stil] more resemblance to 
the latter, had the latter been carried out into a full system of 
philosophy, instead of being rather a collection of “ philoso- 
phizings,”’ De Wette is not satisfied with the cold critical sys- 
tem of Kant, nor the airy idealism of Fichte, nor with the 
pantheism of Schelling, confounding, as our author thinks it 
does, good and evil, God and the world. Like his young ‘Theo- 
dore, he desires some heartier impulse to duty, than the Cate- 
gorical Imperative of the reason, and deems the sublimest mo- 
tive to morality lost by the pantheistic disbelief in a divine will 
that is exalted above all vicissitude. He adopts the philosophy 
of Fries, which, while it does full justice to the truths contained 
in those other systems, yet has a charm for the heart, which the 
others do not possess. This philosophy may be called, by 
eminence, the philosophy of faith and feeling. 


“It is not long,” says De Wette, “since Jacobi, Fries, and 
Schleiermacher, have discovered this truth ; and it is by far from 
being universally acknowledged, that faith lies originally in feel- 
ing, is nothing but feeling brought forth into clear consciousness. 
These men were the first who pointed out in the human mind an 
original principle, a faith or religious feeling, which precedes 
every perception of the understanding, and they therefore as- 
signed to every such perception, a subordinate place. The 
penetrating Hamann alone had earlier indicated the same prin- 
ciple.” * 

‘*¢ What is religion,” he observes, “‘has always been a con- 
troverted question. While pious persons of all ages and nations, 
amid all outward differences, have agreed upon something , Which 
they call religion, faith, or piety, the ideas of philosophers and 
scholars have differed upon this important subject; and even 
those who recognise a common, fixed, and external ground of 
their faith, even Christian theologians are at this very hour at 
variance in regard to the essence of religion. It has, therefore, 
seemed as if they might let the question rest, as belonging to the 
controversies of the schools ; ; and in fact, men can be pure and 
devout, without knowing what purity and devotion aapenr ge 
cally consist in, in the same way, that they can think and a 
virtuously and nobly, without being able to define what the ire 
and virtue consist in. But if it is indispensable for philosophers 
and thinkers, as well as for en sp to have a clear scientific 


* Codie: die Religion. Page 80. 
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view of the most important concern of humanity, so also it will 
be highly advantageous for any man, who strives for a harmoni- 
ous development of his spiritual powers, to be able to rectify his 
opinions upon this subject. He who has once begun to think 
cannot place any limit to his thoughts, and must reflect upon 
religion ; if he does this in a wrong way, it will be dangerous 
to his peace, and he will readily fall into doubt as to that on 
which the repose of his soul depends, and which should be re- 
garded as exalted above ali doubt.” * 

“‘ Whatever opinions may be entertained about religion, all 
will agree upon this, that it is a peculiar conviction of the mind 
of man. Hence, we cannot decide upon the true idea of re- 
ligion, before examining the different modes of conviction of 
which man is capable.” 


De Wette goes on to consider the several modes of convic- 
tion ;—first, perception, which is grounded on sensation, 
or outward experience, or on testimony of outward expe- 
rience, and he calls the convictions from this source, Ais- 
torical knowledge; secondly, mathematical knowledge, or 
that which comes from the notions of size, form, and num- 
ber, and which is a higher mode of conviction, than the 
historical ; thirdly, we have a mode of conviction, which we 
call the understanding, and which arranges, and classifies, and 
gives unity to the different phenomena of perception and 
mathematical calculation. 


“These three modes of conviction constitute human knovwl- 
edge in its proper sense, or the first general mode of conviction. 
When we maintain that we know any thing, it will be found to 
belong to our perceptive experience, or our mathematical intui- 
tion, or to the conceptions of the understanding, and, at most, 
the result of all these perceptions together. The common char- 
acteristic of this mode of conviction is, that it always refers to 
the world in time and space, and to their limited conditional 
relations, and shows us but a mere fragment, while we seek for 
unity and wholeness. We boast at this day of an extensive and 
profound knowledge of nature. We understand the laws of the 
heavens, we measure the motions of the stars, and comprehend 
the structure and origin of their systems; but we soon reach the 
limit of our inquiry, and find the eternal fixed necessity of na- 
ture presents a barrier against us. We cannot by such knowl- 
edge rise above matter, and its fundamental powers; it mocks 





* Ueber die Religion und Theologie. Pages 1, 2. 
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all attempt at elucidation. Even when we inquire into our 
minds, we must rest content with a finite and unsatisfactory 
knowledge, and cannot truly comprehend our own being. We 
may observe its actions and. changes, and classify them, but the 
fountain whence these flow is eternally veiled from us. Even 
if we mount the highest step of philosophical investigation, and 
seek to comprehend in their purity the laws of our understand- 
ing, according to which we judge every thing, we only see the 
more clearly “the limit of our know ledge, and start back with 
shuddering. We perceive, that within the narrow form of our 
understanding we cannot grasp the infinite being of things, — 
that when we expected to grasp a complete w hole, we have only 
touched a part of a higher whole,—that after all our eager 
pressing into the nature of things, we still remain only upon the 
surface, and have not penetrated to the central being; and that if 
we go on forever from condition to condition, we shall never 
reach the unconditional, never attain to that in which all things 
have their support.” 

** Does man possess only this view of things, he becomes the 
sport of doubt and inward contradictions! he sees himself thrown 
into a world, to which he must ever remain a stranger,—a 
world, which he cannot understand, and in which he cannot 
understand himself. Borne along by the stream. of transitory 
events, W hich, instead of controlling, ‘he is constrained to follow, 
he is in danger of losing himself, and becoming the prey of 
vicissitude. Like all around, he himself appears the work of 
blind necessity, and sees an abyss of annihilation before him, 
from which he would shrink with horror.” 

‘But this kind of contemplation, in itself so imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, leads to a higher, in which the human spirit finds 
peace and light. If we cannot in the world of the senses find 
the unity, perfection, and absolute being, which we seek for there 
according to the laws of our understanding, we resort to another 
source of illumination, and in our instincts, the depths of our 
own souls, we find those ideas, the contemplation of which in 
their purity can secure our inward peace. Even when we re- 
gard ourselves in our natural condition, as subjected to the vicis- 
situdes of nature and the law of decay, we cannot but feel, that 
there is a something independent of vicissitude and decay ; the 
‘feeling infinite’ stirs within us, and declares that something eter- 
nal lives, which is not subject to the changes of time and chance. 
We feel also, that there is a spiritual law higher than the law of 
natural necessity, — we feel that the rational will, free, can con- 
trol natural necessity, and govern the lower impulses of the flesh ; 
and that our life has an eternal worth, to which we can sacrifice 
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every transitory possession and enjoyment, and even earthly ex- 
istence itself. Raised by the consciousness of a free immortal 
spirit into a world of eternity and freedom, we cannot exclude 
from it other beings like ourselves : ; and we ascribe to them a free 
eternal life, we find ourselves united to them in a moral and 
spiritual kingdom, in which only the free spirit gives laws, which 
we obey with that subjection, which is perfect freedom. Even 
the dead nature around us, which, according to a sensual view, 
obeys merely the lifeless law of necessity, is glorified and quick- 

ened by this view, and seems to obey a higher law, and serve a 
higher purpose, than before. And above all this, we behold with 
the eye of faith the original fountain of all being, the lawgiver 
and governor of the world, on whose almighty power all things 
depend, and whose holy will leads all things to the best issue ; 
by faith in this highest idea of human reason, we find the firm 
support that stops all unhappy wavering, the sacred peace of 
soul, that cannot otherwise be ours.”’ * 


This second mode of conviction is faith, and cannot like 
the first be called knowledge, without confounding terms, and 
designating things opposite by the same name. It is by nsing 
above worldly knowledge that cannot satisfy us, that we soar 
to this lofty faith ; while we feel the insufficiency of the laws 
of outward nature, the idea springs up within us of the eter- 
nal and free, the idea of an immortal soul, and an unconditional 
being ; and since we rise above the manifold and casual ap- 
pearances which the outward world presents, we gain the idea 
of the unity and perfection of God. 


‘** But by this opposition between faith and knowledge, man 
will not find full satisfaction, because the two are opposed to each 
other. What is the use to him of believing in God, freedom, and 
eternity, if these remain mere abstract ideas, and he cannot 
find them in the real world around him, and cannot by them 
solve its problems? Will the thought of God and his holy provi- 
dence console him in the battles and storms of life, if he cannot 
see in its events the hand of God, and revere his almighty power 
therein? Despite his faith in a true being of things, would not 
the world with its thousand contradictions strike him with aston- 
ishment, if he cannot see the eternal light glimmer through all 
its phenomena, and feel from all around an intimation of the 
great, first, and enduring cause ? Would faith in an eternal pur- 
pose of the world secure him from doubts at the manifold de- 





* Ueber die Religion und Theologie. Page 7, et seq. 
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ceptions of life and history, if he could not discover above the 
lower aims of mankind a higher aim of human nature? And 
would not all around him seem cold and dumb, if he did not 
know how to acquaint himself with individuals, and to recog- 
nise in them the expression of eternal and spiritual things ? 
But even all this power is given to man, only it does not re- 
side in his understanding, but in feeling,—it is not a deduc- 
tion of his intellect, but an instinct of his heart. In the beauty 
and sublimity of nature, and in the spiritual aspects of human 
life, the religious sentiment beholds the shining forth of the 
great true Bei ‘ing, and of the eternal purpose of things ; from 
the lovely flower up to the sublime mountain summit, clad in 
eternal snows, from the smiling suckling up to the mighty 
souls of a Cato and Socrates, both nature and the spirit reveal 
to us the truth and reality of eternal ideas, and that something 
higher lives in things, than what we can pursue and reach 
with the eye and the rule. Yes, there are holy moments, in 
which we behold a ray of the divine majesty itself, the traces of 
almighty power and goodness in the world, whether in the grand 
spectacles of nature, or in the mighty issues of fate.” 


If we scrutinize more narrowly this third mode of convic- 
tion, we find that with feeling or sentiment, as well as with the 
understanding, we pass judgment, and arrange the particular 
under the universal, reduce the manifold parts to their fit unity ; 
but that the rules, according to which we judge matters of 
sentiment cannot be expressed in such propositions as those of 
the understanding. ‘To reduce the several parts of a figure to 
mathematical unity is something very different from recognising 
in it the harmonious accordance of beauty. And the natural 
philosopher, who considers the thunder-storm according to the 
theory of electricity, is engaged in an entirely different occupa- 
tion from him, who with pious sentiment shudders before this 
spectacle of nature, and beholds in it the lightning-flashing 
arm of the Almighty. As soon as this holy sentiment is ex- 
cited, the reign of actual knowledge ceases, the critical intel- 
lect should hold reverent silence. ‘The spirit of man then 
mounts a higher pathway, where this world’s empty knowledge 
cannot follow it, and which if it obtrusiv ely pursues, it can only 
bewilder and destroy. 

These are the three modes of conviction of which man is 
capable, — Knowledge, Faith, Sentiment. All three are 
guides equally certain in their proper spheres. ‘The veracity of 


all three is based upon the mind’s necessary confidence in its 
Own powers. 
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We can now easily settle the question, which of these modes 
of conviction belong especially to religion. The great subjects 
of religion are ideas of eternity. However manifold its forms 
may be, it will be found always to revolve around the ideas of 
a soul, a supernatural law of the world, and a Deity. Accord- 
ingly, faith and sentument belong to it, but positiv e knowledge 
is a stranger to it. Knowledze, history for instance, may ac- 
quaint us with the outward eens of religion, but without faith 
and feeling we remain strangers to its inner spirit. History 
may tell us how Jesus loved the world, and how he trusted ever 
in his Heavenly Father, and was victor over the grave, but 
without something of his love, and his trust, and his immortal 
faith, the Christian record is but a sealed book to us. Knowl- 
edge may lead us to the portal of the temple of Christ, but 
without faith and fe eling we cannot enter. ‘This is the view 
not only of the spiritual ‘philosopher, but of pious hearts in the 
holy church throughout the world. “No man can say, that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Spirit.” 


“Faith constitutes that firm structure of religion, upon which 
all else rests, and the foundation of it is in the recognition of the 
temporality, perishableness, and imperfection of the world of 
the senses, and trust in an eternal and perfect being beyond. 
This is the great truth, which, if not first introduced into the 
world by Christianity, has at least been made universal by it, 
and which is simply expressed in the contrast of earth and 
heaven, time and eternity. ‘Our conversation is in Heaven,’ 
is the pious man’s motto.” 

The first idea of faith is of a something, which is eternal, 
and which the heart feels not subject to the law of vicissitude 
and decay, that prevails throughout the material world. Feel- 
ing something of this eternal principle within him, even while 
he contemplates in pious sense the world’s changes, man calls 
this his soul. And connected with this feeling of an immortal 
soul is the idea of a power or law within him, —a law of the 
spirit of life,—not subject to natural necessity. ‘These two 
ideas, the idea of an immortal soul and a free spiritual law can- 
not be contemplated without the idea of a supreme, free, eternal 
being, or God. And we cannot with our moral nature contem- 
plate these three speculative ideas of soul, ireedom, and God, 
without connecting with them a moral aim, and without associ- 
ating with them, respectively, three practical ideas, an eternal 
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destiny or aim of the individual soul,—the idea of good and 
evil, as connected with free will, — and the idea of Providence 
as connected with God. 

Corresponding to these three speculative and three practical 
ideas of faith are three analogous classes of religious feelings. 
In view of the great aim of life, man feels inspired or animated 
with the feeling of the high purpose of his being, and with a 
hopeful, glad view of life —in view of the good and evil in the 
world, he feels himself moved to an humble trust or resigna- 
tion, that serves to reconcile the sad contradiction and restore 
peace of mind ; and, finally, by the feeling of devotion, faith in 
God becomes living, and exerts its blessed influences on the 
soul. ‘These three sentiments, inspiration, or enthusiasm, resig- 
nation, and devotion, enable us to regard the whole world in a 
religious light, and to have the true joy and life of religion, and 
solve the problem of existence. 

Such are the essential elements of religion in the soul of man, 
according to the system of De Wette and his master Fries. 
And w hatever we may think of the merits and logic of their 
system, we must certainly erant, that their classification of re- 
ligious ideas and feelings is such as to leave out of view no im- 
portant element of religious truth. 

So much for the essential elements of religion ; but what 
does our author say about revelation? No man ae higher or 
more reverential ideas of revelation than he has, however much 
ignorant dogmatists may talk about what they are pleased 
to call his wild theory of i inspiration. He believes in revelation 
in its fullest sense, — not in that sort of revelation, which is 
passed mechanically through the mind of the revealer, as 
through a lifeless tube, but in the revelation made by the holy 
spirit ‘of God in the living soul, — the revelation made through 
the law and the prophets, and above all, in the fulness of its 
divine glory by Jesus, the Son of God. 

The great truths and sentiments of religion lie indeed in every 
human ‘soul, but only in the germ; and without revelation, 
without the beams of the Sun ‘of Righteousness shining fromm 
without, the germs would generally lie dormant, and the tree of 
life not spring heavenward. 

De Wette’s view of the foundation of religion in faith and 
feeling has of course met with much opposition. 


“There are two parties of theologians, who oppose it upon 
VOL. XXIV. — 3D S. VOL. VI. NO. II. 21 
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different grounds; the party of strict anxious champions of reve- 
lation, or supernaturalists, and that of the champions of reason, 
or rationalists. The former regard the foundation of religion, as 
being in the literal revealed doctrine of Christ, which they con- 
sider, and treat as a statement to be comprehended by the mem- 
ory and unde rstanding, and which they defend by arguments, 
arrange in scientific orde ‘r, and seek to make en nlighte ling to the 
unde rstanding only. We can avail ourselves of feeling, they 
say, only in so far as to awaken trust and love towards Christ and 
God, by means of the knowledge of the person and doctrine of 
the Savior, and thereby fill the heart with pious emotions. The 
view that religion springs from feeling appears to these theolo- 
gians to derogate from the dignity “and significance of reve- 
lation. Feeling, they say, is something internal, but revelation 
must come from without ; the former is a wavering and change- 
able thing; the latter sure and immovable. But these objec- 
tions may be very easily removed. Certainly the historical 
knowledge of Christ is for Christians the necessary occasion and 
introduction to faith in him; but historical knowledge or belief 
is not faith; this latter arises only when the former is embraced 
with feeling, reliance, and love, and man regards Christ as pos- 
sessing the supreme truth and the full grace : of God, which can 
be done only by feeling. It was nothing but the inspiring feel- 
ing of trust and resignation, which the disciples of Jesus ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘to whom shall we go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life ; thou art the Son of the living God.’ They 
had known Christ personally, they had heard his words, and 
beheld his deeds; this was only the outward knowledge of him, 
which was not faith in him; many who had the outward knowl- 
edge, had no faith; this arose only from the union of outer 
knowledge with inward feeling. We allow to revelation all its 
importance, as an outward testimony, which was given us to 
enlighten our spirits, and waken our hearts ; but the feeling with 
which we receive it makes it, for the first time, truly our own. 
We would not take away its security and certainty ; we would 
rather recognise it cordially, as that which gives firm foothold to 
our wavering and changing feelings; but unless it enters into 
our feelings, and in them becomes a living principle, it has no 
efficacy. These theologians err in this, that they regard the 
Christian religion as a thing given, to be received drily and coldly 
with little emotion of soul, and that from unacquaintance with 
the nature of the human spirit, they do not understand the rela- 
tion between faith and revelation. Their own religious life for 
the most part corresponds to this, their view of religion. They 
may conduct as conscientious, well-meaning, well-disposed men. 
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But living inspiration, deep feeling, sweep of imagination, free- 
dom of thought are not by any means their prominent charac- 
teristics, and in them Christianity can never appear in its deep 
and entire nature.’ 

‘* ‘The opposite party, the rationalists, most violently oppose the 
doctrine of the origin of religion in feeling, and on the ground 
that they deduce every thing i in religion from the understanding, 
and judge all truths by the “understanding merely. ‘They mark 
our doctrine with the opprobrious name of Mysticism. We 
are very well satisfied with this name, if it is taken in its 
original signification. Mystic means mysterious, sacred to or 
significant of him initiated into mysteries, belonging to mystery. 
According to what we deem the just view, there is in the human 
mind something dark and mysterious, accessible only to the 
faithful heart, and from which the clear light of the understand- 
ing is excluded ; this view may be called Mysticism. In general, 
every feeling is mystical, because, that as such it cannot be 
clearly conceived of ; a doctrine, therefore, which places religion 
in feeling may be well called mystical. But if those are called 
Mystics, w ho, disinclined to clearness of understanding, withdraw 
religion from all free investigation and scientific treatment, and 
would surrender themselves utterly to obscure feelings, then we 
justly refuse this epithet, since we, quite as much as the boasted 
rationalists, are champions of free thinking on all subjects of 
faith. We distinguish ourselves from these theologians, in that 
we do not like them regard the perceptive understanding or crit- 
ical intellect, as the fountain of religion, nor as the highest aim 
of religious culture, but deem it subordinate to fe eling. Their 
view we must accuse of shallowness and onesidedness ; of shal- 
lowness, because they do not press into the depth of the matter, 
and they regard religion only in its immediate comprehension by 
the understanding ; of onesidedness, because the »y busy themselves 
solely with the culture of the understanding, and since he does 
not deserve the name of a pious man, who has just and clear 
conceptions of religion, but whose heart remains cold and empty. 
As a rule it will be found that those ministers, who entertain this 
view in their oral and written productions, treat religious truths 
coldly and heartlessly, at least without the true moving inspira- 
tion. They have not experienced in their own hearts the power 
of pious emotion, otherwise they could not deny its weight and 
significance in religion. Yet many, in spite of their better nature 
and disposition, are led astray by a false philosophy in regard to 
religion, so that they mistake the feeling in which religion has 
its root, and stand in direct contradiction with themselves. The 
truth that religion has its fountain in feeling is connected with 
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other important views and doctrines of human knowledge, which 
even to this day have not been able to supplant the ‘old dead 
system of philosophy. He who confines himself to notions that 
are learned by mere memory, and have no life, cannot press into 
the living depth of spiritual fife, and remains only on the surface. 
But he who has a living sense of the whole spiritual life, and 
above all presses into the depth of it, he will discover the inner, 
secret, living fountain of religion, and cannot seek it in the de- 
pendent brook, or marshy lake of the critical understanding.” 


We have now given a view of our author’s opinions of the 
religious nature of man, and of the relation of revelation to the 
elements of religious life in the human soul. Our sketch, al- 
though given as much as possible in his words, is lamentably 
meagre, when we remember the fulness and beauty of the 
author’s elucidation of his system. Could we follow our incli- 
nation, we would translate his two discourses on the religious 
life in its different steps and relations in the mind of a fully de- 
veloped and educated man. ‘These would present a full and 
living idea of the whole subject of religion in the three grada- 
tions of religious life ; first, the universal and fundamental truths 
and feelings of the religious nature ; secondly, the faith derived 
from history and the church, and all the cnfuences of art, poetry, 
and life, which tend to breathe into man the spirit of revelation ; 
thirdly, the properly personal and individual religious life, in all 
its dispositions of heart and views of the world, and in its civil, 
moral, and religious activity. But we have not space for these 
discourses here, and must console our readers, who do not un- 
derstand the German, with the prospect of reading them in all 
their important connexions in Mr. Ripley’s promised translation 
of the Lectures on Religion. 

Nowhere can so concise and full an account of the develop- 
ment of religious ideas or of historical religion be found, as in 
those lectures. His last fourteen lectures give a more complete 
and interesting view of the subject, even than that celebrated 
work, Benjamin Constant’s five volumes on the history of the 
religious principle. He indeed acknowledges himself indebted 
to Constant’s excellent work ; but he has not only enlarged upon 
Constant’s plan, but has made some important corrections. Un- 
like Constant’s, moreover, De Wette’s work is complete, and 
extends to the present time. Seen in the light of the author’s 
philosophy and faith, the religious history of the world, instead 
of showing us a picture of the vain struggles of the human 
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mind after what it can never reach, and an array of mutually 
contradictory dogmas, presents us with a view of the gradual 
dev elopment of the great elemental ideas of religion in various 
degrees of perfection, according to the progress of society. 
Even amid the dry records of dogmatic history he reveals to us 
some living truth, struggling half unconsciously in the minds of 
the dogmatists, that led them even in trifling points to advocate 
this or that apparently indifferent doctrine so zealously. He 
teaches us to see a meaning and to trace a progress in religious 
ideas. He thus gives us a far more edifying and cheer: ring 
view of church history, than we usually have. He redeems it 


from that witty condemnation from Goethe, which such history 
as commonly written justly deserves : — 


Zwei Gegner sind es, die sich boxen 

Die Arianer und Orthodoxen 

Durch viele saecla, dasselbe geschicht 

Es dauert bis an das jungste Gericht. 
He traces the development of the religious spirit, which we 
have been considering, through all nations and ages, and seeks 
to define accurately the state of religion in its inner and out- 
ward character, and its relations to “morality, society, science, 
and art in each nation. He presumes the religious spirit to 
have existed in its simple, spontaneous, childlike form among 
the very earliest men, according to the oldest tradition contained 
in the book of Genesis. In the light of positive history, he 
traces its course as it appeared successively in the grovelling 
Fetichism of the early Egyptians and Asiatics, and of all such 
barbarous races, as most tribes of Africans — the more elevated 
worship of the elements of nature, which afterwards sprung up 
among the former of those people —the more refined and beau- 
tiful polytheism of the Greeks —and finally in that pure theism 
which, although perhaps believed by the more enlightened 
priests of the old religions, was not proclaimed until Moses, and 
did not appear in all its spiritual freedom and beauty, until the 
coming of the Son of God. 

The three great eras in the emancipation of the religious 
spirit are marked in our author’s view by the appearing of 
Moses, Christ, and the Protestant Reformation. Moses de- 
clared the unity of God, which, if before recognised, had been 
confined to a few priests and sages, and he proclaimed the 
moral law, and established a religious community, of whose 
worship the one supreme and invisible God was the sole object. 
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But God, as declared by Moses, was rather the hierarch of a 
nation, than the Father of men; the law that he proclaimed 
was a law of negations, and the religious community which he 
founded was a kingdom of this world, not of heaven. A freer 
and more spiritual religion indeed broke forth from time to time 
among the prophets, but this was ere long almost extinguished ; 
and after the captivity, the people sank ‘down into a dead tra- 
ditional faith in the laws and ceremonies of their fathers, and 
an anticipation of its reéstablishment. 


“ Then Christ appeared and brought back the free living spirit 
of religion, and in higher power and purity. He came in the 
footsteps of Moses, as declarer of divine truth, as the founder 
of a worship in spirit and in truth. But how much higher and 
self-sustaining appears his aspiration for truth. Moses had cast 
aside the old ‘mythic veils, but had put in their place new sym- 
bolic veils; but Christ took away these also; in his own free 
thought, in the power of his own mind, must every man now 
aspire towards the throne of God; no temple, no sacrifice, no 
ceremony need now control him in his worship of the Most High. 
Here, first in the whole history of the world, we behold the hu- 
man spirit attained to the full consciousness of itself, and its high 
dignity ; here it first learned to feel itself the Son of God, and 
capable of a likeness to the Divine Father. In Christ himself, 
as the first born Son of God, the worth of the human soul ap- 
peared in its true majesty, and in this deification of man, and 
this humanity of God, all former problems and enigmas were 
solved.” 


Christ was not only the teacher of truth and reconciliation 
with God, but also the inspirer. All his actions are expressions 
of the eternal truths and sentiments of religion. His power 
over nature shone forth in his miracles, and was the sublime 
symbol of the free spirit of man, that outward necessity cannot 
subdue. His life was a constant and inspiring lesson of faith 
and love; his death was the final seal of the atonement between 
God and man; the resurrection, the great emblem of the eter- 
nal life. In him all eternal ideas are brought to living conscious- 
ness; and he founded a community, which should transmit 
them in their living power to coming ages, till the end of 
time.* 





* In some passages we have been obliged to abridge our author's 
language, but always aim to be true to its spirit. 
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But the followers of Christ soon began to corrupt his pure 
doctrine with old Jewish prejudices, until finally the imperial 
power was incorporated with the Christian chure +h ; and Cath- 
olicism presents to us the religion of Jesus degraded to Juda- 
ism, and in some respects even to heathenism. 

But Catholicism, with its material rigidity, and torpor, and 
impurity, could not alw ays control the people, who had been 
inwardly moved by the Christian spirit. After long fruitless 
attempts, this spirit broke forth in the Protestant Reformation, 
whose spiritual character we can best characterize, as the gen- 
uine Christian love of truth and the independence of religious 
opinion. If we examine the spirit and doctrine of the Refor- 
mation, we discover in it the repetition of the original Christian 
revelation ; ; and if we regard it as the summit in the progress 
from Mosaism, we shall recognise it as the third great epoch 
in the history of the freedom of the religious spirit. Like 
Moses and Jesus, it cast off the chains of superstition and tyr- 
anny. ‘The Reformers vindicated the rights of conscience from 
the oppression of spiritual despotism ; human decrees and au- 
thority availed them nothing in religion, but only a living faith 
was of avail. As Christ strove against the Pharisaical ceremo- 
nies, they struggled against the arbitrarily computed good works 
and all the abominations of a sacrilegious and desecrating su- 
perstition. 

But Protestantism was not perfection. It has had a progress. 
Its first point consisted in the employment of Azstorical criticism 
in the service of living faith. ‘This criticism was only nega- 
tive, and regarded rather the letter, than the spirit of the 
Christian records, and therefore stood a step lower than primitive 
Christianity. Moreover, the true spirit of Christian toleration 
was not felt, and the persecutions of heretics raged as in the 
Catholic hierarchy. ‘The doctrine of justification by faith was 
so exclusively dwelt upon, that morality was too much forgot- 
ten. A scholastic philosophy prevailed, which oppressed all 
free investigation, by its empty forms. A free spirit showed 
itself among some. Arminianism and Socinianism, notwith- 
standing their partial errors, served to awaken the life of re- 
ligious freedom. Calixtus gave an important impulse to moral 
science, which was furthered by the practical turn of the school 
of Spener. 


‘“‘In the middle of the last century, the Protestant spirit awoke 
with fresh might, and broke a new path for itself. Having origi- 
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nally sprung up in historical investigation, it came forward again 
in this form. Semler and Ernesti, the one by his historical 
acuteness, the other by his clear, thorough, scriptural interpre- 
tation, were the originators of a re ‘volution in Theology and the 
Church, which is still in course of dev elopment. The doctrines 
of the Canon, and of Inspiration, and thereby the whole structure 
of Protestant dogmatics, and the old prejudices inherited from 
Catholicism, were exposed in all their nakedness. The Bible 
was subjecte xd to the principles of interpretation, applied to other 
ancient writings, and thereby placed more in a pure historic 
light, and a pure historic invesugation of primitive Christianity 
introduced. All this we may regard as a progress of the work 
of the Reformation.” 

“But now came the second great point of the development of 
Protestantism through the critical philosophical examination of 
religious truth. lt appears as if Christianity could not be puri- 
fied by historical criticism alone ; the tendency was to introduce 
by exposition dogmatic ideas, that were foreign from the true 
sense of Scripture, and to deaden the true sense. It was there- 
fore necessary to refer to the universal truths of reason and the 
religious nature. Already in accordance with this spirit of his- 
torical investigation, there appeared in Germany a popular phi- 
losophy, spread here from France, which was satisfied only with 
clear, simple notions, such as the common understanding can 
comprehend, and which had a decided aversion to everything 
supernatural and incomprehensible. According to this naturalist 
view, the most of the dogmas of the Protestant theology, es- 
pecially the doctrines of Revelation and Inspiration, must appear 
as the offspring of superstition and of dogmatic subtilty — an 
opinion to which the practical view diffused by Pietism, which 
referred everything in religion to the promotion of practical 
Christianity, contributed exceedingly. And thus the time seemed 
to be near, which would do away ¢ all dogmatic faith, and trust 
solely to the dictates of conscience. There was no depth of 
Idea in these anti-dogmatic movements ; yet that sense of free- 
dom, which strove to cast off the old fetters, was purely Protest- 
ant, and as a point of transition, this empty, negative rejection, 
was useful and necessary. This philosophic sharpness attained 
to greater depth by the critical philosophy, which subjected all 
human knowledge to a new revision, and turning the eye of proof 
inward, strove to measure and explore the spiritual powers of 
man and the sources of his knowledge. In reference to religion, 
this attempt had no success; it gave such a preponderance to 
morality in men, as to deduce from it the foundation and signifi- 
cance of religion, and it almost entirely mistook the office of re- 
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ligious feeling in men; yet it was the true Protestant spirit of 
self-dependence, that animated this philosophy. Self-dependence, 
the trust of reason in itself, appears in the position that all truth 
lies within ourselves, in the effort to measure the whole field of 
human knowledge, and to subject religion to criticism, as if it 
were the property of reason only; self-dependence also was 
expressed in the sublime view of the moral power of man. 
That this philosophy should strive for universal sway, and should 
withdraw from Christ, laid in the problem to make reason wholly 
capable of self-dependence. But the most fatal consequences 
speedily attended this course.” 

“The historical criticism, with which Protestantism began, 
was soon followed by a fruitful, warm religious life; but the 
philosophic criticism, as being more difficult and far-sighted, 
began on that account to exert a chilling, destructive influence 
on the religious life. A spirit of universal nationality prevailed, 
which scorned the Christian Church and the peculiar historical 
faith in Christ, and proudly resorted to its own wisdom. A pre- 
tended natural religion appeared, which contained nothing but 
an abstraction of Christianity, and was preferred to the Christian 
faith. ‘To this the preponderance of the moral view added, 
which the speculative understanding maintained. ‘The spiritual 
view of religion, that of Faith, was almost wholly driven from 
the church, morality was ranked highest, and Christianity, which 
indeed entered into the world in a moral form, was almost dissi- 
pated into a moral code. Especially the Protestant doctrine of 


justification by faith was thrown by into the repository of old 


superstitions, as being irreconcilable with this pretended moral 
view. Man, they taught, could and must merit the approbation 
of God by an earnest effort to do his duty, and to perfect him- 
self continually. The lofty, spiritual signification of the doc- 
trine of justification was entirely mistaken. In this error of 
over-estimating morality, the Arminians and Socinians and ear- 
lier the Pelagians fell, and the source of it, in these as other 
cases, lay in the want of faith or spiritual ideas. And since 
men so resigned themselves to the common understanding, it 
could not fail to happen, especially in such as had embraced the 
letter, rather than the spirit of Kant’s philosophy, that a low, 
material, empirical view of morality should prevail. The doc- 
trine of duty was an aggregate of precepts, which, abstracted 
from a common experience and custom, were enjoined on each 
man, and extolled, as universally necessary and commendable. 
The motive was little regarded if good actions were only done. 
Certain standards of utility and propriety had an almost univer- 
sal recognition. In short a kind of refined Pharisaism, or Cath- 
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olic work-righteousness was formed, under which all spiritual 
ideas were buried. ‘The life of man was so enclosed, and nar- 
rowed by a host of rules and precepts, that he could not make 
a single step without stumbling. A vapid public life devoid alike 
of ideas and inspiration, a selfish luxurious tendency towards 
pleasure and gain, tastelessness and indifference tow ards the fine 
arts, comple ted the spiritual degradation and wretchedness, and 
the misery of a time of universal prostration and commotion 
sunk everything to a still more abject condition.” 

‘But this onesided direction could not long govern an age 
like ours. Soon after Kant, other philosophers came, who 
brought faith and spiritual ideas again into repute, and especially 
brought to light the ideal significance of Art and Religion. The 
latter was placed i in a more universal and human point of view, 
and in connexion with the former and with history, more than in 
its ecclesiastical positive form ; even this in itself was decidedly 
a great gain. ‘This philosophical school certainly ran into the 
error of abandoning the Kantian Critical Philosophy and bringing 
it into discredit, instead of prosecuting and perfecting it ; so that 
the advantage at hand was to be considered as lost. Men fell into 
a mystic, mythological obscurity, which bore itself proudly to- 
wards the critical clearness, as if it were scientific depth. It 
was a new kind of onesidedness that men thus ran into. But the 
history of human culture always moves in contrasts and ex- 
tremes, and it remains to be hoped, that the right medium will 
be gained, and that true unity with Christian revelation be found, 
which consists in the free consciousness of religious ideas and 
the living view of Christian history, in which reason and church 
faith meet one another. Great and wonderful events and com- 
motions have of late turned the world towards devotion and a 
sense of the purpose of life. Men feel the emptiness of their 
former life, and the eternal worth and strengthening and ele- 
vating power of Christian faith. All long and press after a fresh 
and higher religious life. But the clearness of consciousness is 
not in it, and the most opposite views and endeavors are pro- 
claimed. Many would lead us back to the old, others would 
create an entirely new order of things. There is a want of a 
consistent, firm, thoroughly formed theology ; everything in it 
lies yet in chaos, it cannot govern itself, not to say anything of 
its being able to point out to “the age the path of religious life, as 
it should do. The idea and spirit of a true Protestant theology 
must be determined in our view in the manner which we will 
now develope.” 


De Wette’s view of a true Protestant theology, and an esti- 
mate of his influence upon theology, and the bearing of his doc- 
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trines especially upon the religious parties of our country will . 


be the subject of a future notice. As he says of his country, 
so it may be said of ours, and of the church throughout the 
world. ‘The idea and spirit of a true Protestant theology re- 
mains to be developed, or at least to be propogated. 

We have now sought to give some idea of De Wette’s posi- 
tion in the literary and religious world, — his life and the order 
of his works, — his services as a critic, —his philosophy of 
religion, and his views of its historical development. Enough 
has been shown of his life and works to make us love the man 
and respect his industry, his learning, his fine critical powers, 
his beautiful poetic, as well as moral sensibility, and above all, 
the deep religious spirit that pervades his productions, and seems 
the very life of his life. We shall know him better, and love 
him more, when we have examined his views of Christian 
theology, and seen the mode in which he rears the whole and 
beautiful form of holy truth from the scattered fragments into 
which dogmatists have broken it. 


Ss. oO. 


Art. Il1.— Tue Presence or Gop. 


An attempt to prove the existence of God by a process of 
reasoning, from the very nature of the subject, is always un- 
satisfactory. It more frequently disturbs than settles the faith ; 
its effect is rather to perplex the mind than to deepen its 
convictions of the truth. ‘The impression made is of man’s 
weakness, not of God’s strength,—of man’s blindness, not 
of God’s everlasting presence. It is sending forth the vision 
into the cloud-wreath, there to behold Him whose image is 
in our very selves. 

We hold the existence of God to be a self-evident truth, 
lying at the foundation of all reasoning. ‘To examine this, 
and other propositions of the same nature logically, is to darken 
counsel by the multiplicity of words. We cannot dissect the 
proposition, — we cannot examine it in detail, or resolve it into 
more simple, more intelligible principles. As a whole only, as 
one and indivisible in its freshness and strength, it comes over 
the mind and makes its own impression there. 
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What is human reason? It is but the experience of the 
mind; the looking to the future from the past; the belief 
that the unknown will be as the known ; and conviction rests in 
our confidence in the permanence of the laws of Nature. And 
what, we would ask, what confidence can we place in the laws 
of Nature, without a supreme intelligence? What connexion 
is there between principle and deduction, antecedent and con- 
sequent, on which we can safely rest, if we dethrone that Being 
who binds together all things into one harmonious system, one 
glorious whole? ‘Take from the universe its controlling mind, 
there is no law, no rule, no principle, no truth. All is doubt 
and confusion ; our very perceptions may be illusive, our dearest 
hopes but chimeras of the brain. 

It is only by the assumption of a God, a supreme intelligence 
who gives to our faculties the night rule of action, that we can 
attain to any confidence in the result of mental inquiry. We 
do not form our own minds, nor can we adapt them to the per- 
ception of truth. If truth be discoverable, it is because the 
mind has been so created, so fashioned, that its impressions con- 
form to outer things. On the Father of our spirits, therefore, 
we rest for truth, on His wisdom do we rely for all we know, 
and all we believe. For an illustration. ‘The sun is too bright 
for the naked eye to contend with. The instrument with which 
we attempt to examine it, as it rides triumphantly through the 
heavens, may be defective ; it may distort its shape, reduce or 
increase its apparent magnitude, or veil it entirely from the 
sight ; but if skilfully formed and wisely adapted for this use, it 
brings the luminary within the power of the vision. It is thus 
when we attempt to discover God. He is sought through the 
medium of the mind as the instrument. Is this instrument 
adapted to the discovery of truth? It is so if a wise and pow- 
erful being has formed it to this end. On the belief, therefore, 
that God has adapted the mind for the perception of truth, de- 
pends our confidence in its deductions ; the very commence- 
ment of the reasoning process is the admission of His existence, 
who so formed us, that we can rely upon that which appeareth 
as truth, -— that we grasp as certamty the honest convictions of 
an unsophisticated mind. 

If there be any thing certain, it is certain that there isa 
God ; yet how little do we regard this, the very foundation stone 
of the temple of truth. Were the mind so closely shut up in 
its material home, that the light of the outer spirit could break 
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through only in a solitary gleam, striking would be the pencil of 
light upon the walls of the prison-house ! ! The prisoner would 
watch its radiance and exclaim, oh! that I could be set free 
and bask in the full beams of the glorious source of this light 
and joy. Now, satiated, and gorged may we say, with the 
grand, the beautiful, the merc sifal, we languidly exclaim, “ show 
us something new!” Miracles are asked for, — miracles, which 
are but the suspension of those laws now operating for our 
peace and happiness. Change only would move us, — change, 

which would be the withdrawal only of a portion of the good. 

The writing must be on the wall as a judgment upon us, that 
we may tremble, for we will not read that truth of God’s ex- 
istence as inscribed above, beyond, around, and within us, in 
living characters of mercy. 

Can we not escape from the power of habit? Can we not 
break up this lethargy of soul? Shall we dream away our life 
without distinct impressions, each succeeding day binding us 
more closely to listlessness of mind? Must we be always in- 
attentive to that which gives existence its value, to that which 
is to the soul its chief good ? Are the seeds of religious faith 
to remain dormant, until it may please God to water them with 
the bitter waters of affliction? Must death enter our circle and 
take the beloved ones, or point with his icy hand to us; must 
the fruits of the earth be blasted, the storm sweep through the 
air, earthquakes convulse the land, or we forget the fountain of 
every blessing ? 

We need no arguments for the existence of God, no uphold- 
ing of His character, for His love is the light of our lives ; but 
we need to have our attention called to the light, that we may 
shake off the dreamy tissue of thought, escape from the spectra 
of the shut eye, and be fully aw ake to the bright’ and beautiful 
morming of our life. We need more distinct impressions, a 
more definite faith, We need to bring home the acknowledged 
truth, that God is not far from each of us, so that it may influ- 
ence the character. A mere speculative faith, a cold acquies- 
cence, an assuming of the tone of the world on this subject, 
leaves the life untouched. It is practical infidelity ; — it is the 
bowing of the head, and stubbornness of the will ;— it is the 
admission of the lips, and the denial of the heart. 

With how many is the doctrine of the Omnipresence of God 
a mere Sabbath-day dress of the mind, of gauze-like texture, 
graceful and becoming enough, but altogether unfit for every- 
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day life, as a protection against the chilling influences of this 
religiously cold world. Omnipresence is a word for a prayer, 
and sometimes for a wrangle in sectarian controversy, but it 
seems seldom to convey a definite meaning. We want ideas 
tangible and distinct on this subject ; we want a full and efficient 
faith, to believe that God is present to us as we are to each 
other, that He addresses us in an intelligible language, that His 
power is now as manifest as it was at the creation of the world. 
We need to feel the full force of the expression, “in Him we 
live and move and have our being.” 

I cannot, it is observed, believe that God is present as man 
is to man, for man can be seen, but the Deity is invisible. 
Could I but see Him as I see my fellow-beings, all doubt on 
the subject must pass away. Friend, if by man thou meanest 
that which thinks, perceives, and wills, as thou thinkest, and 
perceivest, and willest, then thou seest God as thou seest a 
man. Further, what gives thee the power of discerning a 
fellow-spirit? Thy mind is distinct and separate from His. 
Sense takes no cognizance of aught but matter. ‘There must 
be some medium of intercourse, some bond of connexion. God 
is this medium, — the ever-present stream, in which the color- 
less spirits must bathe to become visible to each other. ‘This 
is not mere transcendentalism, or a metaphysical subtilty. ‘The 
intercourse between men is upheld by the present power of 
God. It is His light by which we see, it is His air which 
vibrates from ear to ear, it is His presence which is our bond 
of union; for if the human mind could exist without God, it 
could not reach out beyond itself to its kindred spints. It 
could know nothing but its own thoughts. Independent spirits 
without an Almighty God ! — conscious beings, and to each all 
else annihilated ! 

When I look around me, I see myself surrounded by those 
who stand to me in the relation of friends and associates. M 
eye gives me the form, the feature, the limb, the clothing. But 
sense can go no farther. It is the body alone which is palpably 
sensible before me. But is this all which is present? ‘There 
is knowledge here, there are affections here, there is love and 
truth around me ; there is that with which my mind feels a 
direct communion. It operates on my will, —it sways my pur- 
poses ; it has consoled me in affliction, it has added a new zest 
to my joys. ‘The body I perceive through the senses, but the 
spirit by direct perception, mind with mind. 
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Even so is the presence of God perceived. ‘The outer eye 
takes in the material creation. Its form, its color, its music are 
known by sense. But the soul of the universe makes its pres- 
ence known directly to the human soul. It rests not upon the 
eye, it floats not upon the ear, it presses not upon the touch, 
but directly and immediately penetrates to the mer man. It 
requires no avenue, it follows no winding path, but rushes to 
the very soul. 

I know full well that the communion, the immediate presence 
of God with the soul, is seldom felt, and more seldom adverted 
to. ‘Men discern what they look for, they find that which 
they seek.” ‘They look to sense only, and therefore feel only 
the impressions made by the maternal world. Often forgetting 
that they are spirits, they do not discern that which can only 
be spiritually discerned. Filled as our minds usually are, we 
seek in vain for the assurance of God’s presence; but there 
have been times when every one has known that the place 
where he stood was holy ground. If we go back into the 
history of our lives, moments will occur to each, seared into 
the memory , — points in our paths to which the affections are 
continually throwing us back,—consecrated altars where the 
heart worshipped, where a direct communion with the Father 
was felt, —a holy radiant influence from the presence of God, 
pervading Nature, as love lights up the face of a friend. We 
were then ready to acknowledge that he, who maketh his heart 
a tabernacle for the living God, will not find it untenanted and 
forsaken. Who has not felt, as he looked abroad upon the face 
of Nature, when the air was balm, when each breath was de- 
light, when the eye glanced over a happy earth, when the hills 
rejoiced and the valleys were glad, when the ear took in the 
full chorus of song bursting from all that had life, — who has 
not felt even then the mind to expand, to look over and above 
these blessings to Him from whom they proceeded, acknowl- 

edging it to be His love which consecrated the gift; as little 
children throw by their beloved treasures to pluck the skirts of 
their father’s garments, that they may meet his eye of love} now 
filled with delight, as his gifts have drawn out their affections to 
the giver. 

Such influences need not to be rare, if we would be true to 
ourselves ; if we would but use the eye of the mind, which 
God has given us, that we might look through Nature to His 
very throne. But alas! we are utilitarians in the worst sense 
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of the word. We have worldly objects to attain, and matter to 
us is but the tool with which we strive to accomplish the pur- 
poses of animal life. The breeze is to waft the ship, the sun 
to ripen the grain; the summer’s heat, the winter’s cold, and 
all the changes of nature are to serve us for gain. Even our 
fellow-man is looked upon as the sinew and muscle which is to 
toil in our service, and is estimated at an auction price. With 
such views, with such feelings, can spiritual existences manifest 
themselves to us? Oh no! we must look through the vest- 
ments of creation, we must draw aside the veil of sense, and 
seek a Father, now, even now with us, ready to meet our eye, 
to smile upon us, to bless us. 

Again; God speaks to us. If we but listen, we can hear 
His voice in language as intelligible, as direct, as we speak to 
each other. 

Can man give vent to his feelings, commune with his brother 
man, spirit operating upon its fellow spirit, receivmg and im- 
parting kindly influences by language, and cannot God, the 
eternal Spirit, thus directly manifest his power and love? Has 
He debarred Himself from all communion with His creatures 
on earth? No! He speaks in the voice of Nature in tones 
which need not be misunderstood. ‘The peal of thunder, as it 
echoes and reéchoes through the vault of Heaven, proclaims 
His power, and the summer breeze, as it waves the tall grass, 
as it rustles through the corn, as it breathes through the forest, 
whispers His love. ‘The appeal from His spirit is direct, all can 
understand it so as to feel its power; and as little children be- 
fore they know the force of words, by the very tone of their 
parents’ voices are hushed in their oriefs, soothed in their suf- 
ferings, strengthened in their affections, so may we all open our 
ears to His voice, which will add to our joys, support us in 
our trials, spread over our afflicted hearts a holy calm; for 
though we may not know the full significance of this language, 
yet its very tone is peace and joy and hope. 

Further than this. God not only speaks in the voice of 
Nature, but also directly and immediately by a language ad- 
dressed to the senses, by signs and characters standing for the 
ideas convey red. 

What is language? Arbitrary signs of the feelings and ideas. 
Words have no resemblance to that which they signify. They 
may be written, or they may be spoken, they may be addressed 
to the eye, pour themselves on the ear, or be traced out by the 
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blind with the touch. They are but vibrations of thin air, or 
stamps upon paper. They are but signs of ideas, in themselves 
nothing. How numerous the dialects, how various the means 
of conveying to each other our wants and feelings! The lan- 
guage, whatever it may be, once learned, establishes the con- 
nexion of mind with mind, makes truth a common treasure, and 
manifests to all the feelings and affections of our nature. Words, 
we repeat, are but arbitrary characters, which, in a certain po- 
sition, by common consent, by uniform usage, stand for the 
thing signified. In reading, therefore, we take into the eye 
certain marks, which call up and impress certain thoughts, the 
connecting bond between the signs and ideas being habit formed 
by education. In learning to read another language, we sub- 
stitute a different course of characters for the same object. 

The point we desire to establish is, that language is that 
which by characters impresses ideas. It becomes an intelligible 
language, when definite signs are affixed to definite ideas, so as 
to lead to a communion of mind with mind. Whenever signs 
represent ideas, whenever marks and characters excite each 
their own thought, that is language, whether these signs are 
written by man, or impressed by the power of God. ‘The only 
question is, are ‘these signs thus made for the purpose of com- 
municating ideas, and do they reach and effect their object. If 
so, that is language, by whomsoever used, to whomsoever ad- 
dressed. 

Let us now look about us on the works of God, and read 
one of the characters from the page which He has written in 
letters of light upon the arch of Heaven. 

That noted star, which leads the mariner aright upon the 
trackless ocean, that mark in the Heavens round which the 
firmament rolls on forever, the light of which has poured itself 
into millions of minds, what is it to him who has not learned 
the language of God? Imagine some one to behold it for the 
first time, apart from the glittering host which surround it, it 
would be to him but a point of light, less than the slowworm’s 
ray, less than the glitter of a particle of dust in the sunbeam, 
too minute to engage his attention for a moment, for it is a little 
character, a minute sign. But oh! how full of truth is that little 
star to those, who have been accustomed to read the writing- 
marks of the living God. It speaks of His power, it speaks 
of His wisdom, it speaks of His love,—all conveyed to us by 
a mere point, which the night-bird sees as we see, while unto us 
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alone is the key given to unlock the riches of His truth. That 
point in the mid heavens marks a world; its flickering beams 
mark that it is a sign to other worlds, —a sign of wonders, in 
itself a point upon the retina of the eye 

It may be observed, that the star is aon an arbitrary character 
representing a world, but it is itself actually a world. We 
admit this, for God makes not a distinct creation on which to 
impress His truth, but all must acknowledge that to us it would 
have remained but a point forever, if God had not revealed the 
truth by the significance of His other works. It may also be 
said that the lesson, which the sight of this star suggests, is but 
the bringing up in the mind the discoveries of science by the 
law of association. We admit this too to be correct. The 
very basis, on which language rests, is the association of ideas 
with signs. Surely a mere pot of light is an arbitrary sign 
with no significancy in itself, no resemblance to the ideas it 
gives. But God himself has given to the mind its law of asso- 
ciation, so that when the eye ‘looks up to this sign, the mind 
takes in those ideas which it has pleased our Father in Heaven 
thus to communicate. 

Consider still further. The light which the mind receives is 
from without. We are so much accustomed to watch the 
transmission of truth from one to the other; we are so much 
inclined to draw our ideas indirectly from the schools of philoso- 
phy, that we regard the stream of knowledge as of human 
origin, and as ‘impelled by human strength. We forget that 
God is the origin of all truth, and that it continually flows 
towards us from His throne. When we look in upon our own 
minds, we find there the power to originate to a certain extent 
only. Chimeras float within the brain, the imagination is full 
of indistinct sketching, and shadowy outline. Incompleteness, 
the reaching upward without the power to rise, the want of 
method, of soundness, characterizes the offspring of our own 
bounded and hemmed-in spirits. But we open our view upon 
the world, then rush in upon us the ideas which God, the 
Infinite Spirit, conveys to us. His world presents itself as a 
bold and finished work ; on order established by His power time 
has no effect; system supported by His wisdom is supreme. 
Beauty and harmony, strength and distinctness, mark the lan- 
guage He addresses to our senses. 

Our fathers were instructed, we have been taught, and all 
that we know of valuable truth comes from without. All our 
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distinct ideas have been conveyed to us through some medium. 
This medium is the language of God. We require connexion 
and intercourse with man ; He furnishes the bond which unites 
us. We need knowledge of outer things and communion with 
our Father in Heaven; He has bestowed this information, up- 
holds this communion ; He continues to fill our hearts with His 
light and truth and love. 

But we hasten to our third illustration of the Presence of 
God. 'The power which He manifested at the creation of this 
world is now equally manifested to us. 

We are cheated and imposed upon by the use of words. 
Nature, it is said, upholds all we see around us, and she, as a 
kind step-mother, has the guardianship of the children of God 
while on earth. If Nature means some being distinct from the 
Deity, it is an empty sound, it has no significancy whatever. 
“The Lord, He causeth the vapors to ascend, He maketh the 
lightning with rain, He bringeth forth the wind out of His 
treasuries.” ‘This is the constant language of the Scriptures. 
“ Yet,” says a forcible writer, “we have, I know not why, a 
strong aversion to believing that God concerns himself in our 
affairs. Fain would we suppose Him at a great distance off, 
and substitute some blind, unthinking Deputy i in His stead.” 

God said “ Let there be light, and there was light.” Had 
this annunciation of his will sounded through our ears, standing 
afar off had we observed the gloomy void throw off its mantle 
of thick darkness, and become fitted for the abode of man, 
could the sudden change have struck us with any more force, 
than when even now the bright morning rolls m victorious 
over the stormy night of winter? Aye, but the one was the act 
of God, the other ‘but the established order of Nature. Strike, 
we beseech you, from your vocabulary this empty name, that 
usurps the power and attributes of God. It is foul idolatry to 
set up a word for the object of our worship ! 

Again, the same power, which He exercised in the creation 
of the world, is now operating before our eyes in its preserva- 
tion. What causes the particles of the earth to adhere asa 
whole? Why do the planets retain their orbits, and rolling 
through space preserve their order and their accustomed course ? 
It is gravitation, the attraction which one body has for another. 
Has gravitation power and wisdom? Can it call down the 
rain upon the earth to refresh its parched surface, and then re- 
lax its hold, and permit the water as vapor to roll up to the 
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summit of the ragged mountain? Has gravitation the freedom 
of choice to incline this piece of iron to the centre, and another 
towards the pole? It is a mere word, well enough in scientific 
inquiries, but it too often turns the attention from that Being, 
who sustains with His own hands the universe which He has 
created. 

God in His wisdom operates with regularity. A fixed law 
is seen to govern every movement of the parts of His creation. 
Each division of His kingdom has its own law, yet all together 
form a combination of harmony , beauty, and sublimity. Were 
it otherwise, the earth would he a chaos to man; he could 
neither foresee nor foreknow any future occurrence ; there would 
be no exercise of his will, no truth for his guide; his limited 
faculties would be overwhelmed by the apparent confusion, 
borne down by the uncertainty of all events. ‘The laws of 
God, the everlasting bounds and metes, the landmarks and par- 
titions, the regulated succession, give him all of his moral and 
intellectual power. Let us not forget that what appears to us 
thus fixed, as if ordained from the beginning, i is but the present 
ministermg of God to man’s wants, to his character. Let us 
not deify the laws of God, that we may forget the daily exer- 
cise of His power for our good. Of what value is the written 
parchment which is human law, if there be no strength for its 
execution ; what are the laws of God but His rule of action, 
the prescribed form in which He is manifested to man. 

Again, we know not but that matter is the very manifestation 
of God to us His creatures in the infancy of our being, the 
living characters He has traced out as exhibiting His truth, His 
direct operation on our minds. But if matter be not God, if it 
be an entity or existence in itself, it hath none of the power and 
attributes of Him who created it. It is inert and passive ; it 
has no power to change and modify itself. If then we observe 
rising from the earth a tender plant, unfolding its leaves, grow- 
ing gradually towards the sky, increasing in bulk until the stur- 
dy oak in its majesty and beauty stands ‘before us —is it matter 
or God, who before our eyes thus again reacts the process of 
creation which Moses describes, “and God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree 
bringing forth fruit after its kind.” 

But it may be said, such is the disposition to escape from a 
belief in the presence of God, that the seed sown produced the 
tree, and not His direct power as at the creation of the world. 
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There is no manifestation of His goodness more stnking, 
none more beautiful, than the creation of the seed, which is to 
produce of its kind as long as the wants of man shall require 
this provision. ‘The seed is not a tree, it is not the towering 
elm or the majestic oak, nor does it resemble it ; nor does it 
contain the plant in embryo, for after circumstances of soil and 
climate shall vary its product. What is it then? The nucleus 
round which God has promised the plant shall be called forth — 
an arbitrary sign conveying the promise of future blessing — the 
key of creative power entrusted to man—the seal of the com- 
pact with the worm of the dust, connecting him with the Deity 
in the work of beautifying the earth, of making the desert to 
smile, and the waste places to rejoice. 

The seed placed in the earth, moistened by the rains, swells 
its tiny bosom, shoots down into the soil to form the root, and 
upward for the branches. ‘The plant draws to it its nutriment. 
It spreads open its green leaves to the sunshine ; year after year 
it steadily progresses, until it showers down its fruits for the 
support of man. 

Is this seed endowed with knowledge and foresight? Can it 
reason and decide? Has it power in itself? ‘The plant, can 
it command other particles of matter to unite with it? can it 
draw up the waters through its pores? does it invariably know 
what is to be the form of its leaves, the color of its blossoms, 
and the flavor of its fruit? It has knowledge and power then ; 
it does thus know; it does thus decide! The herbage of the 
valley possesses the attributes of a God. The Creator of all 
things has shorn himself of His power, has conveyed away His 
attributes Then let us worship and adore, for 
not a seed swells in the earth, not a plant springs from its bo- 
som, not a tree waves its branches over its surface, where God 
is not. 

We have thus endeavored to present some illustrations of the 
presence of God, of His communion with our minds, and of the 
continued exercise of his creative power. We have selected 
such views as would bring up the subject in somewhat a new 
light, that it may impress us strongly and deeply. It is not the 
truth that we lack, but, to repeat the idea previously given, we 
need to have our attention waked up to these old truths. _List- 
lessness of mind, an inveterate habit of inattention to the ex- 
istence of the Eternal Spirit, needs to be broken in upon. We 
need to help each other to escape a fatuity of mind on this 
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subject, that we may feel that God’s ark still rides over the 
world’s waves, and that the burning bush has not gone out. 

Oh how lacking is man in faith towards God, even while our 
minds are so constituted as to feel the truth of His existence, 
would we but consider. And yet how credulous in matters 
relating to ourselves. ‘The hardly perceptible echo of a foot- 
step proclaims a friend, — the ink-trace upon paper appeals 
directly to our hearts ; but the foot-prints of God upon earth, 
His attributes, inscribed throughout the immense creation, call 
not up a passing thought. We believe that the sun will to- 
morrow rise, nay, will continue in future years to ripen the 
fruits of the earth, for this is His promise; yet we forget Him 
who gave this promise. We see man in the works of his hands, 
yet in God’s works we see nothing but the results. Such is 
education, such is habit! As it were, leaning over the cataract 
of Niagara we hear not the roar of its waters, for we are in- 
tently watching the straw carried onwards by its foam; yet 
those at a distance hear its thunder, — if they listen ! 

S. E. C. 


Art. [I]. —1. The Sabbath School Teacher; designed to 
aid in elevating and perfecting the Sabbath School “System. 
By Rev. Joun Topp. Northampton: J. H. Butler. 1837. 
12mo. pp. 432. 

2. The Sunday School Guide, and Parent's Manual. By 
A. B. Muzzry. Boston: J. Munroe & Co., and B. H. 
Greene. 1838. 18mo. pp. 216. 


Tue subject of these books is one of leading concern at the 
present time. The Sunday School has become one of the es- 
tablished institutions of religion in connexion with the church, 
and the character and progress of religion is henceforth to de- 
pend, in no small degree, on the wisdom with which it shall be 
administered. All denominations have adopted it, and thus 
expressed their faith in its value and power. In all denomina- 
tions some have been disposed to regard it as, on the whole, the 
most important of the general means yet devised for the ad- 
vancement of the religious character of the community, and 
have urged its claims in a tone of confidence which has 
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bordered on extravagance. On the other hand, many-have been 
inclined to look upon it doubtfully, and have taken but a feeble 
interest in what they believed to bea questionable experiment. 
Even of those who are willing to hope most from judicious plans 
of religious education, there have been many who saw too much 
imperfection i in the present apparatus of the Sunday School, to 
walrant any confident expectation that it would accomplish 
what its friends propose. 

In this state of divided opinion between the sanguine and 
the doubting, efforts have been continually made to elevate the 
character of the institution, and to secure greater efficiency to 
its operation. ‘To this end, books and manuals have been muh 
tiplied, with increasing experience a wiser and more thorough 
method has been advocated, and the whole idea of the institu- 
tion and its purposes has taken a more liberal form. Nothing 
has occurred more encouraging to its friends, than the palpable 
and regular improvement which has consequently taken place 
in the methods of instruction, and the higher aims of those en- 
gaged in imparting it. The school is not now what it was 
twelve years ago; a management, which then was esteemed 
wise, would now be thought essentially defective. ‘The day, 
when rewards were distributed, and lessons recited “ for places,” 
is gone by, as well as making instruction a mere exercise of 
memory. This past growth of the institution is the best guar- 
antee for its future progress, and the best encouragement to 
those who anticipate from it the most extensive benefits. 

Two of the most recent works of this character are now 
before us ; both demanding respectful notice on account of their 
own intrinsic, though very different merits, and because the authors 
of both have previously made themselves known by valuable 
books addressed to the young. In taking up the present sub- 
ject, they seem to be in the way of their vocation, and they 
give proof of such an acquaintance with its merits, and such a 
hearty interest in its character and welfare, as to give them a 
claim to be respectfully heard. 

The work of Mr. Todd is formed on the model of Mr. 
Jacob Abbot’s books, and may be regarded as a successful 
imitation of the illustrative method of that ingenious and popu- 
lar writer. It will doubtless be thought by many that the matter 
of illustrations is overdone, and that the neglect of the whole- 
some rule, ne quid nimis, has somewhat diminished the value 
and point of the work. ‘This is the besetting danger of this 
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mode of composition. ‘The anecdotes cited in illustration of a 
single thought are often too numerous, and sometimes stretched 
out with an injurious minuteness. The quotations, admirable 
though many of them be, are too frequent ; and the author has 
contrived to adduce them in such a manner as to puzzle us not 
a little. He introduces long passages, without saying whence 
they are taken, and with no, intimation of their origin, other 
than the printer’s marks, and of these he sometimes employs 
the single and sometimes the double. Doubtless he means 
something by this distinction; but what, we have in vain at- 
tempted to guess ; perhaps he will wonder at our ignorance ; 
but we are not aware of any usage among authors which inter- 
prets his intention. For ourselves, too, we think that much of 
the pleasure of a fine quotation is lost, by not being able to 
associate it with the image of its author ; we want to know who 
it is that is delighting “and instructing us; and we feel that 
when his name is concealed, we are deprived of the privilege 
of bestowing gratitude on a benefactor. 

The work is characterized by clearness and strength, without 
any grace, both of thought and diction, and leaves a strong im- 
pression of the earnestness of the writer, and his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subjects he is discussing. Many of them 
are treated with uncommon power, and no one can read the 
work without a fresh persuasion of the value of the Sunday 
school system, and the solemn obligations of those to whom it 
is entrusted. It would be easy to point out some views which 
in our judgment are erroneous, and some advice of doubtful pro- 
priety ; but the instances are not very numerous, and they do 
not essentially affect the value of the work, which we esteem 
worthy of the careful perusal of all interested in the subject. 
It is divided into fourteen chapters. After an introductory 
chapter, which contains some striking statements respecting the 
object in view and the necessity of laboring for it, it proceeds 
to point out those first principles of a Christian education, which 
should form the groundwork and guide of all religious instruc- 
tion. ‘The character and duties of the superintendent and the 
qualifications of the teachers are the next topics, and are treated 
with great practical good sense. Under a conviction that the 
success of the whole system depends on the competency and 
fidelity of those who are its active managers, the author insists 
on a high standard of intellectual and religious fitness. He 
would have the superintendent elected annually by the teachers, 
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“the very best man in the church,—a man of age ;”’ — for, 
he adds, “ under the present system, the office of the superin- 
tendent is the most important office in the church, next to that 
of the pastor.” ‘The teachers should, in like manner, be elected 
annually by the church, —so that the school may be under 
the supervision of the church, and in no degree independent of 
it. ‘The pastor especially should have an intimate knowledge 
of all its affairs, oversee and watch its progress, and be the 
weekly indefatigable instructer of the teachers. 

The fifth chapter is entitled, “other means of doing good 
besides teaching.” ‘These are, visiting the families to which the 
scholars belong, and the use of the library and books. ‘This 
last topic is particularly well treated. It is followed by a few 
remarks, not without meaning, on the duty of a teacher to “ try 
to make it a part of his means of usefulness, to increase the 
usefulness and influente of the pastor.” ‘Then come two chap- 
ters on the important subjects of the method to be taken by the 
teacher in fitting himself for his duty, and in communicating 
instruction. Some of this we do not like; but the following 
we like greatly. Who can estimate the amount of ill impres- 
sion made, and of suffering inflicted, by the thoughtless incon- 
sideration which is here so , properly rebuked ! 


‘*¢ In order to gain and retain the confidence of your class, let 
there be po lightness of conduct, no trifling, no laughing, no un- 
due familiarity. This is not necessary. Be careful, too, not to 
wound the feelings of the child by smiling at his ignorance or 
mistakes. ‘ The teacher,’ says one who has had great experi- 
ence, ‘ should have great ‘command over his risibilities. I have 
often had replies to questions put to poor, ignorant boys, almost 
irresistibly ludicrous. In one instance there was something so 
exceedingly ludicrous, that I lost self-command and laughed 
heartily. I at once saw that I had lowered myself in the esti- 
mation of my pupils. I was letting myself down to a level with 
them. I had laughed in God’s house, on his day, and in his 
presence, when sixty immortal souls were influenced by my con- 
duct. I have too frequently seen teachers guilty of similar 
conduct.’ No child intends to give a ludicrous answer to your 
question, and if it strikes you in that light and you laugh at him, 
you injure his feelings, and leave a sting which will not be soon 
extracted.” 

“If the child fears lest what he says will strike his teacher as 
ludicrous, or that he will throw the least ridicule upon his an- 
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swers, his heart will be frozen, and the fountain of his sympa- 
thies will be dried up.” 

‘“‘ Be careful, so far as possible, not to doubt the veracity and 
the good intentions of the child. Nothing will so soon check, 
and kill the growth of confidence and love between the child 
and yourself, as imputing things to him in the name of crimes, 
when he is innocent. I once knew a fatherless child have his 
veracity doubted by one who ought to have known better. All 
he could say to prove his innocence was turned against him, 
and he was treated as if no proof of innocence would be satis- 
factory. ‘The child colored, sobbed, and retired ; but ten thousand 
kindnesses, and ten thousand good opinions, afterwards, could 
never erase the cruel wound from his bosom.” — pp. 231-233. 


This is a fair average sample of the book, so far as an extract 
containing none of the illustrations can give it. One of these we 
will borrow from the next chapter on ipfant schools. He is 
speaking of the importance of early discipline of the mind. 


‘**] will adduce an example to the point. There were two 
little boys who were twins, whose names were James and John. 
They were just six years old. One day their teacher had been 
telling them about God, — how great, and wise, and good he is. 
Among other things he said that ‘ God was so great, that he filled 
all heaven.’ After their teacher had left them, they began to 
talk about what they had heard from their instructer. 

*¢¢ John,’ said James, ‘did not our teacher say that God was 
so great that he filled all heaven ? ’—‘ Yes.’ —‘ And he said 
that the heaven of heavens, which is the greatest heaven of all, 
could not hold him ?’—‘ Yes.’ —* Well, John, if God is so 
very great that he fills a// heaven, I don’t see how there will be 
room enough for us, and so we can’t go there.”—‘ Come to 
the window,’ said John. ‘ Do you see that man yonder coming 
down the street, and walking this way towards us ? ’—‘ Yes.’ 
—‘ Well, James, you can think all the way to him, so that your 
think reaches all the way to him.’— ‘ Yes.’—‘ Well, then, 
James, does your think stop the man from walking towards 
us? ’—* Why, no.’ — ‘ Well, now, God is just like our think ; 
and if our think does not stop the man from walking towards us, 
neither will God stop us from going to heaven. He fills heaven, 
I suppose, just as your think fills all along up the street.’ 

‘“‘ Here then was reasoning, sound, correct, unanswerable rea- 
soning. It was natural too ; the first object seen, a man walking, 
served for an illustration, — it ; is easy, simple, and yet as correct 
as a learned Professor could have given. But nothing but a 
very early discipline of mind could have given such power. It 
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is this very discipline which the child acquires in the infant 
class.” — pp. 260 — 262. 


The subject of singing occupies the ninth chapter; then 
comes the connexion of the missionary cause with the Sabbath 
School ; and the duty of the church and pastors, — to his doc- 
trine concerning which we have already adverted. ‘ The 
duties of teachers in regard to the Sabbath” is the title of a 
chapter, a large portion ‘of which can be regarded as little else 
than a digression. The thirteenth chapter treats of the Sunday 
School as a nursery for the ministry, and offers many wise hints 
to those who are asking “ how we shall know whether it is the 
duty of a young man, hopefully pious and in indigent circum- 
stances, to seek an education with the gospel ministry in view.” 
The volume closes with a survey of the encouragements to 
fidelity which animate the labors of the teacher. 


The work of Mr. Muzzey is a much smaller book, of more 
modest pretensions, having precisely the same object, and there- 
fore occupying for the most part the same ground. He 
begins with the connexion of the Sunday School with domestic 
education, and the aid it may furnish to parents in the discharge 
of their duty. He looks upon the teacher and the parent as 
mutually helpers of each other, and as each needing the 
other, in order to his own most satisfactory success. With 
that moderation of view which characterizes the whole work, 
he forbears to claim for the school the rank of an authoritative 
institution, as has been done by some of its over-ardent advo- 
vates, but rests its claim to patronage on its utility. 


*“‘ There is nothing essentially obligatory, on the part of every 
individual, to join in sustaining this Institution. Every Christian 
is under obligation, it is true, to contribute, according to his 
ability, to the great cause of the moral and religious education 
of the young. But, whether he shall do it in this very form, is a 
point to be decided by his own judgment and conscience. 

“This view is of vital moment. For it affects the main prin- 
ciple on which the institution depends for its best influences, and 
indeed its perpetuity. I refer to its being a voluntary system. 
If you in any manner, by exaggerated or false representations, 
induce the father to send his child to a Sunday School, or the 
teacher to take a class in it, you inevitably injure the cause. 
The parent will then think he has done all that is needful to pre- 
pare his sons and daughters for the duties of life and the joys of 
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Heaven. And the Teacher, allured or pressed into the School, 
in the belief, that, let him teach what or how he might, there 
was a talismanic power in his mere bodily presence, will miser- 
ably fail in his otherwise glorious task. Be studiously cautious 
then, to set forth these Schools precisely as they are.— pp. 


6, 7. 


We like this mode of stating the matter. It is unexception- 
able and distinct. Starting from this idea, with great direct- 
ness and plainness of manner, the author goes on to explain its 
signal use to parents in the discharge of their obligations, and 
its value as a supplement to the common schools, which are 
almost wholly negligent of moral and religious instruction. On 
this point he speaks well, and presents a few facts in contrast 


with what is taking place i in some states of Europe, which are 
not very flattering to our country. 


“The nations of the old world are awaking to the importance 
of introducing Christianity into day schools. In Holland, Ger- 
many, and Prussia, this is already done. ‘ The technicalities of 
Christian sects are not taught. By especial statute they are 
prohibited. But those great and eternal principles of moral 
truth, which all sects allow to be indispensable in the grown- up 
Christian, are carefully imbedded in every youthful heart.’ 
England is already alive to this subject. ‘ British schools,’ 
says the last report of the British and Foreign School Society, 
‘are intended to unite with every other salutary influence, 
whether of a private or public kind, in training up youth to be 
dutiful and affectionate in the family ; sincere and generous in 
their dealings with each other; industrious, honest, and con- 
tented in business ; loyal and peaceable as citizens and subjects, 
and consistent and devout as professors of the Christian name.’ 
Would that republican America could say thus of her public 
schools. Ought we to fall behind the despotic governments of 
Europe in this respect?” — pp. 29, 30. 

«The truth however is, that so far from encouraging, we dis- 
tinctly discourage, as a community, the introduction of religion, 
in any form, into our public schools. A late statistical document, 
presented to a literary convention at Vermont, shows that of one 
hundred schools in that State, the New Testament is used on 
an average in but forty-eight, either as a reading book or for 
devotional purposes. One w ould hardly credit the statement, yet 
so great is the dread among some individuals of any connexion 
whatever between church and state, and of all sectarianism, 
that teachers have even been forbidden to offer prayers before 
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the children in our schools! In the interior of Massachusetts, 
not long since, the Chairman of a School Committee actually 
addressed a letter to a teacher, requiring him, in peremptory and 
offensive terms, to desist forthwith from the practice of opening 


and closing his school with prayer. Legislation also, we ee is 


opposed to all religious instruction at these’ seminaries.” — pp. 
32, 33. 


While the whole system of secular education in the common 
schools is thus tending to divorce religion from the company of 
learning, it becomes of essential importance that some counter- 
acting influence be set up; and this may be found in the Sun- 
day School. ‘The efficient management of this semmary be- 
comes then a topic of serious inquiry ; and as this must depend 
mainly on the character of the istructers, that topic is next 
discussed in a very capital chapter on the “ Qualifications of 
Teachers ;” after which are treated in a similar style the objects 
and the method of teaching, and the duty and means of im- 
provement in the teacher. 

The chapter on the office of the Superintendent is a mere 
sketch or outline, very satisfactory as far it goes, but we could 
not help wishing that our author's limits had allowed him to 
develope it more in detail. Several of the topics are of a nature 
to demand much elucidation ; to instance no other, that of the 
preferableness in school of prayer by liturgy or by extemporane- 
ous speech, is one involving so many considerations, perhaps to 
be decided only by much experience, and not by any reasoning 
from principles, that scarcely any light is thrown upon it by the 
few paragraphs which a brief chapter affords room for. We 
should like to see the subject treated elaborately and at large. 
The practice varies in different schools, and we suppose that a 
comparison of the experience of wise and devout men might 
lead to some certain conclusions. 

The library is the subject of another chapter ;— not one of 
the least important ; and the author very justly protests, he 
might have done it in even more urgent tones, against the too 
frequent introduction of fictitious stories of an exciting and sen- 
timental character. ‘There is great danger in that class of books. 
A fiction for a child should always have the gravity and modera- 
tion of truth, should never falsify human nature and real life, 
nor encourage sickly and morbid expectations. Some of the 
stories written for children are mere novels in miniature, exagge- 
rated, stimulating, suited to create an unnatural craving for ex- 
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citement, to destroy the taste for sober truth, and to train up 
our pupils to be devourers of the circulating library. This should 
be seen to in the selection of books. “Very truly does Mr. 
Muzzey say, that “they are not a necessary good; everything 
depends on the character of their contents ; “they have done 
some evil from our disregard of this point.” 

he catalogue of books for teachers, appended to this chap- 
ter, seems to us on the whole a useful and judicious selection. 
But its value is greatly abridged by a fault in the manner of 
designating many of the works ; the titles are often stated too 
briefly, and often without the name of the author ; the number 
of volumes, or their size, is never given ; and there is no uniform- 
ity in this respect. What are we todo with articles like these ? 
«Bible Companion.” “Evidences of Christianity.” “ Har- 
mony of the Gospels.” “Palestine.” “ Pestalozzi,” &c. 
These titles, and there are more such, give no idea of the 
works intended, and afford no help to him who would purchase. 
A list to be useful should state the author’s name, all that is 
characteristic in the title page, the size and number of the vol- 
umes, and the year when printed. ‘Then one who never saw 
the work can ask for it, and be sure that he gets the book he is 
seeking. 

“The claim of Sunday Schools on Pastors” is the title of 
the next chapter, a topic, which will demand some observations 
from us in the sequel. ‘The book closes with remarks on the 
discouragements of the teacher, and his motives to fidelity and 
perseverance. 

It will be perceived that this little volume, like that already 
remarked upon, touches nearly all the questions which belong to 
the subject. In so limited a space, it, of course, must dispose 
of some of them more briefly than their importance demands. 
But the good judgment that is used in selecting the thoughts 
and illustrations, and the care which is taken to ‘eve prolixity 
of expression, are such as to remove all reasonable ground of 
complaint. A greater quantity of good matter could not easily 
be brought into the same compass; there is nothing irrelevant 
or wordy ; and the book will be found by those for whom it is 
written, and who will read it in a serious spirit with the purpose 
of self-improvement, full of wise and profitable matter. It is 
a seasonable publication at the present moment, and may do 
much to help in circulating and fixmg nght views on a subject 
which is every day growing in importance. ‘The hesitation 
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and neutrality of the doubting are operating to clog the 
activity of those devoted to the work, especially where the 
minister is one of the doubters. But there is one view, very 
fairly urged by Mr. Muzzey, which should lead such to inquire 
whether “they ought not to put aside their own skepticism on 
the subject, and for the sake of the public join heartily in 


causing the utmost to be made of an experiment which is going 
on and cannot be stopped. 


‘** And now comes this important consideration. The Sunday 
School is established in our churches, and it is evidently gaining 
favor with the community. ‘The prospect seems clear, that, 
during our lives at least, it will continue in existence. What 
does wisdom dictate, under these circumstances? Does it not 
bid us do all in our power to elevate the system, and to aid and 
incite Teachers, Parents, and Children to carry it into the best 
possible execution? Is it wise to give our influence against, or 
to view with indifference and coldness, an institution firmly es- 


tablished, and purporting to do much good to our children, until 
we have ‘matured a more perfect one ?”? — p 173. 


There is sound sense here. ‘This thing is established. We 
cannot prevent its existence. Is it not our duty to do what we 
may to render it an absolute and not a doubtful good? If, when 
inadequately managed, it may become an evil, should not the 
utmost be done to avert that evil and to ensure the highest 
benefit? ‘There are imperfections at present attending its struc- 
ture and its modes of action ; is it not a duty rather to suggest 
remedies and improvements ‘than to stand by and do nothing, 
or to abandon the cause as irremediable? How can it ever be 
otherwise than a feeble and unsatisfactory instrument, if the 
clergy and the leading men look on it with doubt and treat it 
with neglect, — if it be left to accident to select and qualify the 
teachers, and if the instruction be given at random, without 
regard to any systematic plan of improvement? ‘To these 
points, as it seems to us, attention should especially be given ; 
and it is only by such attention that the institution can be raised 
to the respectability and power which its friends claim for it. 
This we hope to make evident by a few plain remarks. 

We look upon the Sunday School as an instrument designed 
to aid the pastor in that part of his charge which concerns the 
lambs of the flock. ‘These are as much entrusted to his over- 
sight as the elder members of the congregation, and he is as 
responsible for the manner in which the invitations of Christ 
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reach them, as for that in which they reach the public assembly. 

So far indeed as he may be regarded responsible for the char- 
acter of the church with which he is connected, it is probable 
that his action is on none so important as on the children. He 
who looks back upon a ministry of twenty years, finds himself 
in the midst of a community which has grown up beneath his 
auspices, and whose condition bears distinctly the 1 impress of his 
cares or his neglect. He cannot refuse to feel, that it is in some 
most essential points what he has made it. The young people, 
who are then taking the active places of society and managing 
its affairs, brmg to “their stations opinions, manners, culture of 
mind and heart, that have been very much determined by the 
character of his general intercourse with his society, and the 
pains he has taken for its improvement. If he had done less, 
they would have made less progress; if he had done more, 
they might have reached a higher standard. 

Now if the position of the minister be such as to render his 
influence on society thus inevitable, his obligation is great to use 
it as diligently, sy stematically , and thoroughly as possible. He 
will be anxious to avail himself of every instrument which may 
aid him in discharging this great function. He cannot abandon 
to others this chief trust ; it is too vital, too personal, too delicate 
a charge to be executed by proxy. ‘T’oo much depends upon it. 
Whatever else may be turned over to other hands, his children 
he must not lose sight of; he must see that they are taught, 
and must know where and how. Assistants he may welcome ; 
but the responsibility is his own, and he cannot rid himself of 
it. ‘The Sunday School is an assistant; he welcomes it grate- 
fully as such. But he may not surrender to it his priv ilege and 
duty ; he may not substitute it for his own pastoral care. He 
must regard it and use it as an instrument of aid; as an expe- 
dient for helping him ; as providing him, in a manner, with more 
heads, more hands, more voices, more time, in order that he 
may the more completely perform his own great work for the 
children entrusted to him. 

We are inclined to lay great stress on this view, and do not 
understand how this institution can.do what it proposes in any 
place, where the pastor is not virtually its head and superinten- 
dent. ‘The Sunday School is his: if not, whose is it? Does 
it belong to the church? ‘This does not alter the case. All 
the religious means of the church are his to direct and employ. 
The church has appointed him for that very end, and has as- 
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signed them to him. He is the responsible person. If unsuc- 
cessful, who is blamed, who suffers, but he? If successful, 
whose the honor, whose the reward, but his? Let him at the 
end of twenty years find himself encompassed by a congrega- 
tion rudely taucht, indifferent to religion, alien from spiritual 
things, w ill he not reprove himself that he entrusted the teach- 
ing of their early years to incompetent hands? Will not he, 
and will not others, lay the failure to the account of his neglect, 
and say that nothing better could be expected from a ministry 
which abandoned the most precious years of life, in which char- 
acter is formed, to the undirected and possibly injudicious cul- 
ture of a few young men and women, — whose unadaptedness 
for their vocation has been proved by their having marred rather 
than promoted the growth of infant piety. 

We do not mean that the pastor should be the actual super- 
intendent. For the burden of this office he has not the time, 
and the class of superintendents is on many accounts so valuable 
a body of men, that we would no more have the ministry 
crowd it aside, than we would have it crowd aside the ministry. 
But we do apprehend that the highest prosperity of the institu- 
tion, (here and there may be found a rare exception, but so 
rare as only to make our statement the stronger,) can only be 
reached where it is virtually under the direction and control of 
the minister. His heart must be in it, and from the beating of 
his heart it must have its life; else it will languish ; w ho will 
burn, if he burn not? who will keep up a fervent interest in it, 
if he be cool toward it? He must plan for it, labor for it, point 
out the process of teaching, select the books, be acquainted 
with the whole routine of duty, familiar with the children, often 
speaking to them in their classes, as well as by a general ad- 
dress, and assiduous in teaching their teachers, — teaching them, 
not only what they are to impart, but how they are to impart it. 
Every such institution must have one soul thus pervading it; if 
it be not that of the minister, whose shall it be? How often 
will any other in a parish be found competent to it? And if 
he decline the labor and pleasure, can it be hoped that the 
school will flourish ? 

We are aware that a different view is taken by some, and 
that instances of admirable success can be quoted against 
us. But we say in reply, that we are speaking of the thing i in 
general. Instances there are in which men are seen standing 
by the side of the pastor, every way fitted to take from him not 
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only this duty, but his whole charge ; and in such cases doubt- 
less he may safe ly and thankfully ‘surrender this to their hands. 
Perhaps it may be true that in such instances a more eminent 
success may be reached, through some peculiar advantages which 
a layman is supposed to possess. But these instances are few, 
and they stand by themselves. The great majority of religious 
societies are far from being thus blessed, and to introduce into 
them a practice suited only to the few, would infallibly ruin 
the cause. If it be true that certain schools have specially 
prospered when surrendered by the minister into other hands, 
then there is only so much the greater reason for ministers else- 
where to redouble their personal devotion, that they may equal 
the efficiency of those gifted laymen. 

Next in importance to the devotedness of the pastor is the 
character of the teachers. If they are his assistants, if their 
duty be to take a part of the work of the ministry, a portion of 
the spirit of the ministry should be theirs also. ‘This is essen- 
tially and distinctively a religious spirit. If the young people 
of his community come up to aid him in any other spirit, they 
bring him no real help. He might as well do his own work in 
an irreligious and secular frame of mind, as have them in such 
a frame do it for him. It must be from a religious motive, in 
the action of a religious heart, that they address themselves to 
the duty, or it will be a cold and ineffective task, no pleasure 
to themselves and no profit to the pupils. And is there not 
reason to apprehend that many amiable, well informed, well 
meaning young persons have been brought to this work, who 
yet are in no proper sense religious persons, and are therefore 
not likely to give a decidedly and i impressively religious tone to 
their instructions? ‘They can hear the lessons recited from the 
manuals ; they can read to the class entertaining stories; they 
can talk of natural history and natural theology; but they are 
not so accustomed to regard it all in a spiritual point of view, 
as to give a spiritual turn to what they do, and solicitously 
make all bear on the heart and character of their pupils. ‘They 
have not that personal experience of the deep and various feel- 
ings pertaining to the Christian life, and that devotion to dut 
and God as the one thing needful, which would make them 
earnest to direct every word to the heart and conscience, and 
to count the growth of the spiritual character the single ob- 
ject to be attained. Yet so it should be, and until so it actu- 
ally be, it is vain to expect those magnificent results of which 
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we hear somuch. The very instruments, by which we think to 
attain them, are in fact preventing their arrival. Here is a great 
want. ‘This is the great want. We do not know how it is to be 
supplied, except, first, by ministers making themselves responsible 
for their schools to a degree that few are now, and by so throwing 
their whole souls into them, as to quicken the spiritual life of « all 
the souls that are engaged ; then, by exercising decidedly their 
responsibility in the selection and the training of the teachers ; 
so that religious attainment shall be more and more the one and 
the indispensable thing ; and then again, by a little change in 
the system itself, which we are disposed to think of some im- 
portance, but which we at the same time would diffidently sug- 
gest rather than boldly urge ; it is, namely, a diminution in the 
number of the teachers. “We w ould ask, j is it necessary that so 
many should be employed? Would not the work be better 
done by a smaller number ? 

As we have no experience to guide us in the answer to these 
questions, we cari only pretend to offer in relation to them such 
remarks as have been suggested by the reason of the thing, in 
connexion with some observation on the working of the present 
plan. ‘The reasons on which this plan was founded and is con- 
tinued are very obvious. ‘The school can be open but one or 
two, or at most three, hours; and it is apparent that a large 
number of pupils can in that brief time gain little personal at- 
tention, unless divided into many classes. ‘T'hat important part 
of the plan also, which contemplates the visiting of the children 
at their houses, is to be more easily effected when parcelled out 
among a numerous company, each entrusted with a small num- 
ber. But it is worth considermg, whether, allowing the whole 
weight to these reasons, the practice on them has not been 
carried to an unnecessary extreme. In dividing the classes 
down to six and four children in each, has not the subdivision 
gone further than the reason called for? A lesson can be re- 
cited in less than an hour, sufficiently to answer the purpose of 
ascertaining that it has been learned, by a class of twelve; and 
the greater matter of imparting religious impressions may as 
well be accomplished for twenty at once as for five. In point 
of fact, do we not find that many of the classes get through 
their work long before the allotted time has expired, proving 
thus that a larger number might have been attended to? ‘Then 
if we look a little further, is it not plain that by diminishing the 
number of the classes, we diminish the risk of incompetent 
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teachers —the most serious of all risks. We cut off the num- 
ber of those who have come in reluctantly, merely to fill up, 
and those who are unpunctual, sluggish, cinieanvensed. or unin- 
teresting, and we put the important w ork into the hands of 
a more select company of those whose education and zeal 
make them adequate to it. Might we not hope better and 
more satisfactory results from placing the whole school under 
the teaching of half a dozen truly spiritual teachers, whose 
whole souls were in it, and who possessed the gift of attracting 
and impressing, than from dividing it amongst forty or fifty, 
who in a bodily sense would come nearer to “them, but many 
of whom would have no power of affecting the soul at all, 

while the few, who are gifted with power, w ould be w asting on 
small classes the light and influence that might regenerate : the 
whole? And as to ‘the good to be done by visiting at the 
houses, it is plain that the few would do it with more efficiency 
and punctuality, as well as with greater ease and pleasure, be- 
cause they would know how to do it and be equal to it, than the 
larger number who are conscious of their less ability, and are 
prompted by less zeal. 

Perhaps it may still be said, that this would overthrow one 
of the chief advantages of the Sunday School system; that, 
namely, which is derived from it by the teachers themselves ; 
that it is the young men and women employed in the work of 
instruction who are principally benefited, and that a great evil 
would be done by depriving them of this admirable seminary of 
moral improvement. We readily admit the worth of the sys- 
tem to them, and should esteem it a serious evil to deprive 
them of it, unless an efficient substitute could be found. We 
cannot doubt that such a substitute might be found. In some 
way the pastor and elders of the chureh might provide for their 
relicious advancement as effectually, without | putting in jeopardy, 
for their sakes, the religious impressions of the younger genera- 
tion. If so, it ought to be done, and then we do not perceive 
that any considerable objection remains to the proposition we 
have made. We commend it to the consideration of all inter- 
ested in the subject; we hope it will not be passed by without 
an experiment being somewhere made in relation to it. Let it 
be remembered, that this minute division of the school has been 
a part of the plan from the very outset, when the schools were 
first formed, and that none other has been tried. It is right that 
some other should be tried. We must not assume that the plan 
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first suggested was perfect and cannot be improved on. And 
if there be impediments to the best efficiency of the system, 
as all must allow, how can it be decided, without further trial, 
that the cause, or one of the causes, does not lie here? Let 
not the contrary be taken for granted, but let the trial be fairly 
made. 

We have implied, in all that has been said, that the instruc- 
tion of the Sunday School should be exclusively directed to the 
formation of the religious character. On this point we cannot 
but think that great stress should be laid. ‘The teaching of re- 
ligious truth, and whatever pertains to the Christian Scriptures 
and the works and providence of God is for no end, as we con- 
ceive, except that of inculcating Christian principle, and bring- 
ing the conscience and life into subjection to the divine law. 
If natural religion, natural history, Jewish antiquities, sacred 
geography, and church history are taught merely as lessons for 
the memory and intellect, the hour might just as well be passed 
in lessons ‘of arithmetic and grammar. ‘The time is thrown 
away in which something is not done to show the application 
of this knowledge to the ‘advancement of the character. When 
the objection is vehemently urged against the study of the 
classics, that they are full of false moral and religious senti- 
ments, and that their pictures of life and manners tend to cor- 
rupt,—the sufficient reply is, that, being taught simply as 
lessons of language and prosody, the sentiment finds no lodging 
in a boy’s mind, and does nothing to taint his heart. But on 
precisely the same principle the admirable sentiments of the 
Bible and of nature, if taught merely as exercises of memory 
and intellect, may pass through the mind and over the heart 
without affecting them ; the miracles and sufferings of Christ, 
and all the most momentous truths of revelation may be re- 
cited, and recited well ; yet so long as recitation 1s the object, 
and no moral application is made by the teacher, every heart 
may be untouched, and not a breath of moral life breathed 
upon the soul. This is a matter of constant experience. Let 
this method of teaching prevail in our Sunday Schools, through 
the mistaken judgment « or the incompetency of the teachers, and 
they will become anything but nurseries of spiritual life. The 
will have the very opposite character. ‘They will be little else 
than expedients for hardening young hearts against future im- 
pressions by an early unmeaning familiarity with the most awful 
things, and wearing out the sensibility of the conscience and 
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affections by the long habit of seeing without perceiving, and 
hearing without understanding, and receiving the full knowledge 
of divine things without being converted. The great impedi- 
ment to religious progress throughout Christendom is the dull- 
ness of soul, which springs from the extreme familiarity from 
early life with religious forms and words, begetting a mechanical 
and thoughtless intimacy with spiritual truth. It is only by 
great effort that it can ever afterward be made real. Now 
every scheme of religious education should have especially for 
its object to correct this evil, to renew the susceptibility of con- 
science, to restore or keep alive the sensibility of the heart, to 
associate feeling with the familiar, and to make the old and well 
known fresh, impressive, and real. ‘This can only be accom- 
plished by great care in the teachers directed to this very end. 
If it be neglected, our boasted system of Sunday Schools may 
prove in the end only a more formal and certain method of 
searing the conscience against the action of truth, and quench- 
ing the spiritual life in the coming generations. 

“A single remark remains to be made on the plan of instruction 
that should be pursued. We may be in an error; but we sup- 
pose that in very few of these institutions is there anything like 
a system, well considered and well connected, by which pupils 
are led on in regular steps from the beginning to the close of an 
appointed course. We suppose that, in most instances, one 
book follows another, and one process another, without much 
regard to their mutual relation, or io any plan for accomplish- 
ing a perfect scheme in the whole. Hence there may be long 
attendance and little progress ; as Robert Hall said of Chalmers’s 
mode of preaching, it is perpetual motion but no advance. So 
far as this is the case, it is an evil, and to a certain extent it 
must be the case, wherever the plan of the school does not 
point out strictly a succession of books and subjects. Religious 
knowledge lies in disorder in the mind, and the pupil, forever 
learning, never comes to the knowlege of the truth. The chief 
infelicity which attends public preaching is its want of method, 
its disregard of system; an infelicity, which will be best coun- 
teracted by strictness of order in early imstruction. By this 
means, the hearers, being already prepared with the requisite ar- 
rangement, will be enabled to refer to its proper place whatever 
is brought forward to their attention in after life, and thus to re- 
move it from the disconnected position in which the pulpit 
has placed it, into the regular order of their own minds. 
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We do not enlarge on this suggestion at present ; we trust that 
its importance is sufficiently obvious ; and there can be no well 
grounded expectation of great permanent good from this institu- 
tution, until its importance shall be acknowledged, and it shall be 
as carefully acted upon, as it is in the teaching of any other sci- 
ence or branch of knowledge. What the order should be, where 
it should begin and where end, by what steps it should proceed 
and what books should be employed in it, it would require 
much experience and great deliberation fitly to determine. But 
the general idea is plain. The whole of a congregation, from 
the earliest age to the latest, should be considered as members 
of the great congregational school, for whom education is to be 
prov ided. The adult portion are to be taught in the public 
assembly, by the appointed preaching of the word. The 
younger portion should be receiving preliminary and elementary 
instruction in the Sunday School. From the earliest age up to 
incipient manhood, all should be members, led on from year 
to year, from class to class, through such a series of books, and 
by the voice of such teachers, as shall conduct them from the 
simplest alphabet of Christian knowledge to a somewhat perfect 
acquaintance with whatever a well informed believer should 
know. If this were done, might we not hope to retain the at- 
tendance of our boys and girls to a later period? It might be 
made to appear less a childish thing than it now is in the view 
of the majority ; and instead of quitting the school at the age 
of twelve because of that reason, they then would naturally 
move up into a higher department and enter a more elevated 
class. ‘Thus they would be led: onward, as their minds opened, 
to subjects and thoughts of increasing interest. Instead of 
quitting the whole study just as they are beginning to be enough 
advanced to derive from it the greatest pleasure and profit, and 
thus hazarding the possession of all they have gained, they 
would proceed in a steady progress onward, every “day gaining 
something new, while they confirmed and secured all they had 
previously g cained. There is need of some well digested plan for 
effecting this object. We fear that what is so laboriously done 
for children under the age of twelve, is, in the great proportion of 
instances, thrown away, because after that age they are suffered 
to remit their attention and be cast upon the casual influences 
of the world. Why should it be so? Is it not proved, by the 
perseverance of here and there a class with its teacher through 
the years of youth, till their minds are informed and pervaded 
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by the knowledge and love of religious things, and by the 
happy results of this perseverance on themselves and on the 
church ; is it not thus proved, how great an advantage must be- 
long to the universal adoption of the practice? Let it not be 
found casually and occasionally existing ; let it be the estab- 
lished and expected order ; let it be the understood system in 
our congregations. Ohne step toward it has already been made 
in the frequent institution of Bible classes; let the scheme be 
completed by fillmg up all the intervals, and enlisting in its 
ranks all the young members of the society. Let these things 
be done, and who can doubt that the thorough universal disci- 
pline would elevate the character of our congregations, and the 
tone of thought and morality throughout the community ; that 
it would multiply the members of the professing communicants, 
give strength and encouragement to the pulpit, and be in every 
way propitious to the growth and stability of the institutions of 
the gospel. 

Our idea respecting the course to be taken at the present 
moment for perfecting the institution in question has, we trust, 
been made sufficiently evident by the course of our remarks. 
They comprise four principal points. First, that the ministry 
take the control of it as a part of the duty of the pastoral 
office ; second, that the instruction be given by a small number 
of skilful and devout teachers ; third, that the great object be to 
infuse the spirit and habits of personal religion, rather than mere- 
ly the knowledge of religious things; fourth, that a systematic 
course be introduced, embracing all the members of a congrega- 
tion from the earliest age up to manhood, and imparting to all 
a thorough Christian education. ‘These comprise, as we think, 
the essential points. If our churches would faithfully carry 
such a scheme into execution, and parents do their duty in do- 
mestic life, there could no fear remain on account of the coming 
generations. ‘I‘hey would be safe in character and in fortune. 
All apprehensions for them vanish, the moment that their spir- 
itual education is seen to be thoroughly provided for. ‘That 
thorough provision may easily be made, if we will take the 
means which are in our hands, and apply them zealously with 
the requisite modifications. Sluggishness and neglect are what 
we have to fear, indifference on one part, and mismanagement 
on the other. The friends of Sunday Schools must array them- 
selves against these, or their beautiful idea of a universal re- 
ligious condition of society will be found, as we suggested 
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above and as cannot be too solemnly repeated, to do nothing 
better than the establishment throughout Christendom of a for- 
mal acquaintance with the vocabulary and the superficial history 
of religion, instead of that living sense of duty and that affec- 
tionate devotion to purity and God, which are the result of the 
true Christian tuition. ‘Thus their delightful visions of a new 
order of society, wholly spiritual and heavenly, will end in a 
merely mechanical adherence to outside truth, in knowledge 
that puffs up without charity which edifies, and wisdom in the 
letter with nothing of its spirit in practice. If they would pre- 
vent this disastrous disappomtment, they must come up zeal- 
ously to the business of improvement and progress ; they must 
be willing to study and adopt higher and yet higher methods. 

They must ally their favorite institution more inseparably with 
the ministry ; they must be more solicitous about the qualifica- 
tion than the number of teachers, and about the spiritual charac- 
ter than the intellectual knowledge of the pupils; and they 
must carry forward their plan, till it reaches and accomplishes a 
systematic scheme for the culture of all the members of the 
congregation. Let this be done, we repeat, and let domestic 
mstruction be what it should be, and then the reasonable an- 
ticipations of the most hopeful philanthropist will not fail to be 
realized. Christianity, thus urged forward by the united efforts 
of its friends, will assume its rightful dominion in society. Faith 
having done its duty, the work is accomplished. Religion be- 
comes the atmosphere and aliment of mankind. ‘The words of 
the prophet are fulfilled: aLL THY CHILDREN SHALL BE TAUGHT 
or Gop, AND GREAT SHALL BE THE PEACE OF THY CHILDREN. 


H. W., jl. 


Art. [V.— Influence of Christiantty and of the Progress of 
Civilization on Epic Poetry. 


Tue poets of the present day who would raise the epic song 
cry out, like Archimedes of old, “give us a place to stand on 
and we will move the world.” ‘This is, as we conceive, the 
true difficulty. Glancing for a moment at the progress of epic 
poetry, we shall see that the obscurity of fabulous times could 
be adapted to the earliest development only of the heroic char- 
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acter. There is an obvious incongruity in making times so far re- 
mote the theatre on which to represent the heroism of a civilized 
age ; and it adds still more to the difficulty, that, although the 
deadcaits of fable still invests them, reason will no longer perceive 
the beings which the infant credulity of man once saw there. 
To men in the early stages of society their physical exist- 
ence must seem almost without end, and they live on through 
life with as little reference to another state of being as we our- 
selves do in childhood. ‘To minds in this state there was a re- 
moteness in an event which had taken place one or two 
centuries before, of which we cannot conceive, and which ren- 
dered the time that Homer had chosen for his subject, though 
not materially differmg in character, sufficiently remote for his 
purpose. -If to these advantages possessed by Homer we add 
those which belonged to him from the religion of his times and 
from tradition, whose voice is to the poet more friendly than 
the plain written records of history, we must confess that the 
spot on which he built up his scenes of heroic wonder was 
peculiarly favorable. ‘The advance, which the human mind 
had made towards civilization, prev ented Virgil from making a 
like impression on his own age. ‘To awaken ‘admiration, he too 
was obliged to break from the bonds of the present, ont soar 
beyond the bounds of history, before he could throw his spell of 
power over the mind. Why had he less influence? Because 
he could not, like Homer, carry into the past the spirit of his 
times. ‘To ‘the enlarged minds of Virgil’s day the interval 
between the siege of ‘T'roy and their own time did not seem 
wider than it did to those who lived in the time of Homer. 
The true distance in time was chosen by each, but the char- 
acter of Aineas did not possess those great attributes which 
could render it the Achilles of the Romans. Lucan, while his 
characters exhibit the true heroic spirit of his age, fails of giving 
to them their due influence from the want of some region of 
fiction beyond the dominion of history in which to place | them, 
he cannot break from the present without violating every law 
of probability. ‘To escape this thraldom and reach a point 
from which the heroic character of their age might be seen di- 
lated to its full height, modern poets have fled beyond the 
bounds of time and woe the echoes of eternity. It was only 
from this point that the Christian world could be moved; it is 
only in that region without bounds, that the heroism of immor- 
tality can be shown in visible action. Milton and Dante chose 
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this spot, on which with almost creative power they might show 
to mankind worlds of their own, “won from the void and form- 
less Infinite, ”’ and from which their own heroic spirits might be 
reflected back upon their own times in all their gigantic propor- 
tions. But such has been the progress of the human mind 
since their time, that it would seem to have reached already 
another stage in its development, to have unfolded a new form 
of the heroic character, one which finds no paradise, nay, no 
heaven, for itself in the creations of Milton, and for which the 
frowns of Dante’s hell have no terror. This new page of the 
heroic character naturally leads us to inquire, whether we are to 
have no great representation of it, no embodying of this spint 
in some gigantic form of action, which shall stalk before the 
age, and by the contemplation of which our minds may be 
fired to nobler deeds. 

In considering this question, we shall endeavor to show what 
reasons there are for not expecting another great epic poem, 
drawn from the principles of epic poetry and the human mind, 
and that these present an insuperable barrier to the choice of a 
subject, which shall exhibit the present development of the 
heroic character in action. 

In doing this I shall exhibit, by an analysis of the Iliad, — the 
true model of an Epic poem, — its origin and peculiarities, and 
in what manner those peculiarities have been changed, and, at 
last, lost by succeeding poets, according to the development of 
the heroic character in their several eras. 

I shall thus be led to show that the taking away of the pe- 
culiarities of epic interest, and the final merging of that interest 
in the dramatic, is the natural result of the influences to which 
the human mind in its progress is subjected ; and that that in- 
fluence, while it precludes all former subjects from representing 
the present development of the heroic character, throws, at the 
same time, an insuperable barrier in the way of any subject. 

Looking upon Homer, at least as regards the Iliad, as a sin- 
gle man speaking throughout with one accent of voice, one 
form of language, and one expression of feeling, we leave to 
the framers of modern paradoxes the question, whether this 
name is a type or not, and proceed to consider what might be 
the probable origin of the Iliad, and what it is which constitutes 
it the true model of an epic poem, a more perfect visible mani- 
festation of the heroic character than can be again presented to 
the eyes of man. Ina philosophical analysis of such a poem 
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as the Iliad or Odyssey, made with reference to its epic pe- 
culiarities, there is great danger of misconceiving the history 
and character of early heroic poetry, thus giving to the poet a 
plan which he never formed, or a moral which he never con- 
ceived. The simplest conception of the origin and plan of the 
Iliad must, we think, prove the most correct. It originated, 
doubtless, in that desire, which every great poet must especially 
feel, of revealing to his age forms of nobler beauty and heroism 
than dwell in the minds of those around him. Wandering, as 
his active imagination must have led him to do, in the days of 
the past, Homer must have been led by the fitness of the ma- 
terials presented to him in the siege of Troy, by their remote- 
ness from his own time, and the interest with which they would 
be viewed by the mass of his countrymen, as descendants of 
the Grecian heroes, to the choice of a subject, which seemed to 
present a worthy form in which to manifest the workings of his 
soul. His enthusiasm would doubtless prompt him to the exe- 
cution of detached parts before he had completed his general 
plan, and the various incidents, which constitute so much of the 
charm and interest of his poem as they suggested themselves to 
his mind, would also direct him to the great point round which 
they all revolved. The influence upon the several parts, re- 
sulting from the contemplation of the chief character, would 
thus give all the unity to the subject which we find in fact to 
belong to the earliest forms of a nation’s poetry. <‘‘ Passion to 
excite sympathy, variety to prevent disgust flowing in a free 
stream of narrative verse, not the intricacy and dove-tailing of 
modern epies, is to be looked for in the Iliad; for it was ‘not 
made like a modern epic to be read in our closets, but to be 
presented only in fragments before the minds of an audience. 
Thus the single combats of Menelaus and Paris, the funeral 
games of Patroclus, and the restitution and burial of the body 
of Hector are generally complete in themselves, yet having an 
obvious connexion as still telling the same great tale of Troy.” 
So much for the origin and fable of the Iliad. 

The genius displayed in its grand and comprehensive design 
is only equalled by the judgment manifested in confining the 
action to the busiest and most interesting period of the Trojan 
war, in thus uniting in his plan and bringing forward in his de- 
tails everything which could lay hold of the affections, the 
prejudices, and vanity of his countrymen. Of his characters 
we need only say that, like those of Shakspeare, they are 
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stamped with nature’s own image and superscription. ‘Though 
all are possessed of valor and courage, yet they are so distin- 
guished from one another by certain peculiarities of disposition 
and manners, that to distinguish them it is hardly necessary to 
hear their names. Achilles is brave, and Hector is brave, so 
are Ajax, Menelaus, and Diomede ; but the bravery of Hector 
is not of the same kind with that of Ajax, and no one will 
mistake the battle-shout of the son of Atreus for the war-cry of 
Tydides. 

Homer’s machinery, as all epic machinery must be, was 
founded on the popular belief in the visible appearance of the 
gods ; and on account of this belief he was not less favored by 
the circumstances under which he introduced them, than he 
was by those which enabled him to represent his heroes. It 
cast around his whole subject a sublimity which it could not 
otherwise have had, giving occasion to noble description, and 
tending to excite that admiration which is the leading aim of 
the epic. 

‘We have made this analysis of the Iliad, to show in what 
way all things combined in Homer’s ave to assist him in giving 
a perfect outward manifestation of the heroic character of his 
times. He wrote in that stage of society when man’s physical 
existence assumed an importance in the mind, like that of our 
immortality, and gave to all without a power and dignity not 
their own. ‘This it was which imparted an heroic greatness to 
war which cannot now be seen in it. That far-reaching idea 
of time, which seems to expand our thoughts with limitless ex- 
istence, gives to our mental struggles a greatness they could 
not have before had. We each of us feel within our own 
bosoms a great, an immortal foe, which, if we have subdued, 
we may meet with calmness every other, knowing that earth 
contains no greater ; but which, if we have not, it will contin- 
ually appear in those petty contests with others by which we 
do but show our own cowardice. The Greeks, on the contrary, 
lived only for their country, and drew everything within the 
sphere of their national views ; their highest exemplification of 
morality was patriotism. Of Homer’s heroes it may with pe- 
culiar propriety be said that they were but children of a larger 
growth, and they could have no conception of power that was 
not perceived in its visible effects. “The world,’ as Milton 
says of our first parents, “was all before them,” and not within 
them, and their mission was to go forth and make a material 
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impression on the material world. ‘The soul of Homer was the 
mirror of this outward world, and in his verse we have it shown 

to us with the distinctness and reality of the painter’s page. 
Lucan calls him the prince of painters, and with him Cicero 
agrees, when he says, “Que species ac forma pugne, que 
acies, quod remigium, qui motus hominum, qui ferarum non ita 
expictus est, ut quae ipse non viderit, nos ut videremus effecerit ?” 
It is needless perhaps to say that this state of the mind gives both 
a reason and excuse for those many epithets, w hich a false 
criticism and a false delicacy of taste is so fond of censuring. 

Such critics would blame the poet for praising the phy sical 
strength of his heroes, in short for representing his gods such 
as they were believed to be, and painting his warriors such as 
they were. When we look back upon the pages of their his- 
tory, we cannot contemplate the greatness there exhibited, with- 
out a feeling of sorrow that they had not lived under influences 
as favorable as our own, without a sense of unworthiness at not 
having exhibited characters corresponding with the high privi- 
leges we enjoy. We respect that grandeur of mind in the 
heroes of Homer which led them to sacrifice a mere earthly 
existence for the praise of all coming ages. ‘They have not 
been disappointed. Worlds to them unknown have read of 
their deeds, and generations yet unborn shall honor them. They 
live on a page which the finger of time strives in vain to efface, 
which shall ever remain an eternal monument of disgrace to 
those of after times, who, though gifted with higher views of 
excellence, have yet striven to erect a character on deeds like 
theirs. We reverence not in Hector and Achilles the mere 
display of physical power, we reverence not the manners of 
their times which but too often call forth our horror and disgust ; 
but we do reverence and honor those motives which even in 
the infancy of the human mind served to raise it above the 
dominion of sense, and taught it to grasp ata life beyond the 
narrow limits of its earthly vision. 

This state of things gave to the [liad and Odyssey that in- 
tense epic interest, which we fail to find in later heroic poems. 
As the mind advances, a stronger sympathy with the inner man 
of the heart is more and more felt, and becomes more and 
more the characteristic of literature. In the expanded mind 
and cultivated affections, a new interest is awakened, dramatic 
poetry succeeds the epzc, thus satisfying the want produced by 
the farther development of our nature. For the interest of the 
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epic consists in that character of greatness that in the infancy 
of the mind is given to physical action and the objects associated 
with it; but the interest of the drama consists in those mental 
struggles which precede physical action, and to which in the 
progress of man the greatness of the other becomes subordinate. 
For as the mind expands and the moral power is developed, the 
mightiest conflicts are born within, — outward actions lose their 
grandeur, except to the eye, for the soul looks upon them but 
as results of former battles won and lost, upon whose decision, 
and upon whose alone, its destiny hung. ‘This is the mystery 
of that calm, more awful than the roar of battle, which rests on 
the spirits of the mighty, and which the hand of the Grecian 
sculptor strove to fix on the brow of his god. ‘Though Homer 
has given variety to his poem by the introduction of dialogue, 
and thus rendered it, in one sense, often dramatic ; yet we find 
it is the mere transferring of the narrative from his own lips to 
those of others. ‘The interest is still without, it is not the in- 
terest of sentiment, but of description. ‘This character of the 
Greeks, as might be supposed, is shown in their language ; and 
illustrates their tendency in early times to look upon themselves 
in all reflex acts, whether external or internal, as patients rather 
than agents; a tendency, to use the words of another, which is 
exemplified in every page of the Homeric poems, and which 
belongs more or less to every people in an early stage of civili- 
zation, before the nation comes of age, and acquires the con- 
sciousness along with the free use of its powers. ‘This seems 
to be the reason why so many of the verbs, employed by the 
Greeks to denote states of mind or of feeling, have a passive 
form, such as Doctouat, Otouact, AloSdvouct, Sxémtouane, >Eniorauat, 
Bovdouat, &c. “ Men’s minds,” as Shakspeare has somewhere 
said, “ are parcel of their fortunes,’ and his age was necessary 
and alone suited to the mind of Homer. Man viewed himself 
with reference to the world; not, as in the present day, the 
world in reference to himself, and it was this state of the mind 
which then made the taking of ‘Troy the point of epic interest. 
We have thus endeavored to show that the manifestation of 
the heroic character in the time of Homer was perfectly ex- 
hibited in outward visible action, and that this reflected from 
the soul of the poet addressed to a seeing and listening, rather 
than a reading people, was the poetry ” of fancy rather than 
sentiment. Events, characters, superstitions, customs, and tra- 
ditions, all combined in rendering the Iliad a perfect embodying 
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of the perfect outward manifestation of the heroic character of 
that period. The poetry of the senses, the reflection merely 
of nature and of heroic achievements, is not susceptible of in- 
definite progress ; it must evidently be most perfect when the 
objects of visible action are noblest, and we view all else only 
with reference to those actions. The epic poetry of the Greeks 
corresponds to sculpture, and in the one, as in the other, the 
outward forms of life and action live and will ever live un- 
rivalled. 

It is not our purpose to show the adaptation of the rules of 
Aristotle to the Iliad, since from this those rules were drawn, — 
we would only say that according to the spirit of those rules 
every true epic must be formed. ‘They are not the arbitrary 
decisions of. a critic, but the voice of nature herself speaking 
through her interpreter. Aristotle studied nature in Homer ; he 
gave no arbitrary rules, he did but trace the pleasing effects 
produced on the mind, and taught upon what those effects de- 
pended. He may have erred in drawing his rules from one 
development of the heroic character ; but this was the fault of 
his times not of his judgment. He did not mean that succeed- 
ing poets should bow to him, but should reverence those great 
principles to which he had shown that nature herself had con- 
formed in her noblest work. ‘The true poet will look without 
for no rules drawn from others; he feels within himself the 
living standard of the great and beautiful, and bows to that 
alone: as far as it has become changed by human error or 
imperfection, he would gladly restore it to its original purity, by 
a conformity to those universal laws of sublimity and beauty, 
which the critic has shown to be followed by nature herself. 

When Aristotle tells us that the action of an epic should be 
one and entire, and that it should be a great action, he tells us 
of what constitutes its essence, and of that without which it 
ceases to be such a poem. It must be one and entire that the 
interest may not be distracted, and that the mind may feel the 
harmony of all its proportions. It is not the poet of fancy who 
can bind by his spell the parts of such a fabric, it is the poet 
who has felt more strongly than any other the great moral wants 
of his age, that can give to such a work its unity and power. 
It has been well said that in reading the gay creations of Ari- 
osto, — of his fairy bowers and castles and palaces, — we are 
for a moment charmed and wrapt in pleasant reveries, but they 
are but dreams; the impression is soon shaken off; we are con- 
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scious of no master-feeling round which they gather, and which 
alone could render his poem an epic, the noblest of harmonious 
creations. But in reading the Iliad or a tragedy like Lear or 
Macbeth, or in looking sometime at a painting on which the 
moral sentiment of the. artist is as strongly impressed as his 
imagination, instead of being obliged to humor the fancy that 
the charm may be kept alive, we shall with difficulty shake off 
the impression, when it is necessary to return to the real busi- 
ness of life. It is in the greatness of the epic action that the 
poets succeeding Homer, if we except Milton, have failed ; 
and the causes, which have operated against them, will always 
operate with increasing force against every attempt to represent 
the present or future development of the heroic character in 
action. It is in the childhood of the human mind alone, that 
the interval between thought and action is the widest, and 
therefore it is then alone that the events occupying that interval 
can be best described. ‘The great struggle of the epic poets 
since the time of Homer has been against this narrowing of their 
field of action, and making the instruments there employed less 
visible, less tangible. ‘The wonder and interest of the world is 
now transferred to the mind, whose thought is action, and whose 
word is power. Lord Kames therefore erred, when he said 
“that it was the familiarity of modern manners that unquali- 
fied them for epic poetry, and that the dignity of present man- 
ners would be better understood in future ages, when they are 
no longer familiar.” The fact is, our manners, or the manners 
and actions of any intellectual nation, can never become the 
representatives of greatness, — they have fallen from the high 
sphere which they occupied in a less advanced stage of the 
human mind, never to regain it. This will account for the ap- 
pearance among us of such works as the “ Sartor Resartus,” 
whose object is to impress the forms of physical life with a 
greatness no longer belonging to them, and which we recognise 
only in spiritual action. 

These remarks will show why it was that Virgil failed in 
making the same impression on his age, that was made by his 
great model. His poem is but a lunar reflection of the Iliad ; 
and it was perhaps from a deep consciousness of this, that he 
ordered it in his will to be burned. ‘That poem, which was the 
natural expression of the early features of society, could only 
be faintly copied by the mimic hand of art. Virgil’s subject is 
well chosen, and would not have shone with reflected light had 
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it been treated of in the early days of Rome. He summoned 
again from their long sleep the heroes and gods of Troy, but 
they appeared with dimmed glory amid the brightness of 
another age. He had, as we have before observed, chosen the 
right point in time for his action, a time of tradition, affording 
him all the advantages possessed by Homer, but not to trans- 
gress the laws of probability, he could not give his hero the 
character of another age, he could not make Aeneas the Achilles 
of the Romans. V irzil as well as Lucan has been blamed by 
the critics ; the one, for not giving to his hero the dignity of 
thought becoming the heroic character of his own time ; ; the 
other, for not placing his action beyond the strict bounds of 
history. In regard to each we think the critics have erred ; for 
neither the time nor the characters could have been changed 
without producing a strange incongruity. 

Thus the epic poets of Greece and Rome, who succeeded 
Homer, must have labored under peculiar disadvantages to 
which those of modern times are not subjected. If, like Vir- 
gil, they had chosen the same time for their action with Homer, 
they could not transfer to it the heroic spirit of their own day, 
at least, in its noblest development, — they could not make a 
Cato or a Brutus cotemporary with an Achilles or an Ajax ;— 
they must evoke the heroic spirits of other days, spirits reluc- 
tant to obey the spells employed by the magicians of another 
age. Virgil, as well as every other poet whose action lies in 
times very far distant from his ow n, has not the greatest diffi- 
culty to overcome, in exhibiting characters moved by those same 
affections and sympathies which unite the ceaseless generations 
of men, in giving to the slumbering past the emotions of the 
present; but in adapting to the story of a former age, and 
perhaps foreign nation, that peculiar system of manners which 
constitutes the outward development of the heroic spirit, and 
of which no mind, but such as has been subjected to its actual 
influence, can either strongly feel or vividly describe. ‘These 
manners perish with their age, — there is no hand of enchant- 
ment to wave over them and convert them, like the fabled city 
of Arabian romance, into living stone ; no convulsion of nature, 
like that which covered Pompeii, to wrap them in a veil which 
future ages might withdraw, and permit them, untouched by the 
hand of time, to stand unimpaired amid the ruins of the past 
and gaze with wonder on the new-risen generations of men. 
But if, like Lucan, they took their subject from the hands of 
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History, the skepticism of a more advanced age deprived them 
of the use of machinery, and consequently of the power of 
exciting that admiration, which is the leading aim of the epic 
poem. We need not stop to show how ridiculous Iris would 
have appeared on the plains of Pharsalia bringing a sword to 
Pompey, or Venus coming to snatch him away in a cloud. It 
is evident that the poet, forced to follow in the same path with 
the historian, must feel the bonds of reality continually restrain- 
ing and checking his native energies. 

"These difficulties the influence of Christianity overcame, but 
subjected the epic poet to others still more discouraging, as I 
shall endeavor to show by a brief reference to Tasso, Dante, 
and Milton. 

The subject chosen by Tasso, and the time of the action of his 
poem, bore the same relation to Christian civilization as Homer’s 
did to Grecian. It was the only age in which the heroic Chris- 
tian character could be fully manifested in outward action. 
This resulted from a peculiar state of the mind which, as we 
have said in regard to heroic manners, perishes with its age, 
with the circumstances that call it forth. It was a new devel- 
opment of the Homeric spirit, modified by Christianity. The 
interest as in the Iliad and Enead is all without, and this it is 
which gives to the poem of ‘Tasso, as to the other two, the true 
epic interest, and adds a dignity to the manners of these poems 
belonging to no other, where the subject is taken from the com- 
mon events of life. ‘The subject, too, as it presented a scene 
for the display of action resulting from a purer faith, possesses 
a dignity far surpassing that of his two great predecessors. ‘Thus 
fortunate in his subject and the time of his action, he was 
equally favored by the popular belief of his age. By the 
superstition of his own time he was enabled to oppose with 
success the light of reality which was thrown around his sub- 
ject by history, and give to it that supernatural interest, which 
is found so capable of exciting admiration. However, in our 
cooler moments, we may laugh at his magicians and their in- 
cantations, as they are not mere embodied abstractions, like 
Voltaire’s agents, but founded on the actual belief of his day, 
they will always possess a reality to the mind; and, when in 
reading we have yielded for a time to our feelings, will again 
assert their power. We have placed Tasso before Dante, in 
order of time, because he has given an earlier development of 
the heroic character. He would, doubtless, have possessed as 
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well as Virgil, whom he has so closely followed, greater origi- 
nality, and more strongly exhibited that development, had he 
lived nearer the age he endeav ored to portray. 

The effect of Christianity was to make the individual mind 
the great object of regard, the centre of eternal interest, and 
transferring the scene of action from the outward world to the 
world within, to give to all modern literature the dramatic ten- 
dency, — and as the mind of Homer led him to sing of the 
physical conflicts of his heroes with vistble gods without ; ; so the 
soul of the modern poet, feeling itself contending with motives 
of god-like power within, must express that conflict in the 
dramatic form, in the poetry of sentiment. Were the present 
a fit opportunity, Shakspeare might afford us still farther illus- 
trations of this truth, and especially in the character of Hamlet, 
of whom a critic has truly said, “we love him not, we think of 
him not, because he is witty, because he was melancholy, be- 
cause he was filial ; but we love him because he existed, and 
was himself. ‘This is the sum total of the impression. I be- 
lieve that of every other character, either in tragic or epic 
poetry, the story makes part of the conception ; but of Hamlet 
the deep and permanent interest is the conception of himself. 
This seems to belong not to the character being more perfectly 
drawn, but to there being a more intense conception of indi- 
vidual human life, than perhaps i in any other human composi- 
tion.” ‘The Sartor Resartus, Lamartine’s Pilgrimage, Words- 
worth’s poem on the growth of an individual mind, all obey the 
same law, — which is, that as Christianity influences us, we 
shall lay open to the world what has been long hidden, what 
has before been done in the secret corners of our own bosoms ; 
the knowledge of which can alone make our intercourse with 
those about us different from what it is too fast becoming, an 
intercourse of the eye and the ear and the hand and the tongue. 
This may serve to reveal to us more clearly the principle w hich 
led to the selection of the subjects of all the great epic poems 
of modern times ; for it was only by making man the subject, 
around which might be gathered the material forms of grandeur 
and beauty, that an interest could be imparted to the epic cor- 
responding to that of the drama. The poem of Tasso forms 
the only exception to this remark, and this, as we have shown, 
does but confirm our observation ; for it represents the mind 
essentially pagan, yet moved by Christianity, and finding like 
the Greek all its motive for action without. Our interest in the 
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poem is consequently much less than in those which exhibit 
the later dev elopments of the Christian heroic character. 

By removing the bounds of time, Christianity has, I think, 

rendered every finite subject unsuited for an epic poem. The 
Christian creed, in opening the vista of eternity before the poet’s 
view, and leaving him unrestrained by prescriptive forms, while 
it freed him from. the bonds of history , by giving hima place 
beyond its limits where he might transfer the heroic spirit of his 
age, and surround his heroes with supernatural agents, capable 
of raising for his action the highest admiration, subjected him to 
a far greater difficulty than any yet experienced by former 
poets ; “that of finding a subject, an action to fill those boundless 
realms of space, and call forth the energies of the spirits that 
people it. In considering the efforts which Christian poets have 
made to overcome this difficulty and bridge the space between 
time and eternity, we shall find the great reason for not expect- 
ing another attempt, so successful as that made by Milton, arising 
from circumstances which have rendered the diffic vulty far more 
formidable since his time. 
“If we consider ‘Tasso as having chosen a subject exhibiting 
the first development of the Christian heroic charac ‘ter, the poem 
of Dante will exhibit to us the second. ‘Though not an epic, 
if viewed with reference to classical models whose aim and 
spirit were intrinsically different from any produced since, it will 
serve to show how the genius of Dante overcame the difficulty 
we have mentioned. His poem is unique, but produced under 
circumstances which would have rendered it, if the obstacles 
we have alluded to had not opposed, a regular epic poem. It 
had its origin like other sublime works of genius, in that desire, 
which is continually felt by the greatest minds, of giving to 
their age a copy of their own souls, and embodied the vague 
but universal spirit of the times when it was written. His 
foundations were the popular creed of all Christendom, its 
supports the deep reasonings and curious subtilties of countless 
theologians, and the scenes it represents, such as had long 
formed the dreams of many a monk on V allombrosa, and per- 
haps entered into the sermon of every preacher in Europe. 

Thus, although the circumstances which gave birth to Dante’s 
poem, were, if we may so say, epic, yet the form, which that 
poem took, shows the hostility which the Christian influence 
has towards the strictly classical model. ‘That influence had 
already divested of its greatness every subject like that of 
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Homer’s or Virgil’s, and turned upon himself, as an individual, 
the interest which man in their times had given to the outward 
world. It is in Dante’s poem that we find man, as a physical 
being, first made the great point of epic interest. He is the 
first epic poet that exhibits the tendency we have so often 
alluded to. Favored beyond succeeding poets by the belief of 
his age, he was enabled to gather around man beings which his 
ignorance and fear shrouded in a sublimity not their own. ‘That 
strange world of beings, which the spirit creates for itself, have 
fled before the light of science, their forms no longer float in 
the fairy halls of earth, nor throng the untravelled regions of 
space. ‘Their foot-prints, which our infant eyes saw impressed 
on this strange world of ours, and which once conjured up so 
many and wondrous shapes of beauty or terror, tell us now but 
of one creative spirit in whom we recognise our Father. 


“‘ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The powers, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms or watery depths, — all these have vanished ; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 


In Dante’s time, Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven had long been 
considered as the separate states in which vice and virtue would 
meet their fitting reward. This belief had been taught by signs 
and emblems ; and those of his day had been made to learn 
rather through the medium of their senses, than the silent argu- 
ments of conscience “ accusing or excusing itself,’ what were 
the rewards and punishments of the future world. ‘This mate- 
rial development of Christianity it was Dante’s mission to hold 
up to his age, and upon that age it must have had and did 
have its greatest influence ; for it was produced by the power 
of materiality which is lessened with every advance of the 
Christian character. His poem plainly shows that the tendency 
which Christianity gave to poetry was not to the epic but to 
the dramatic form, and if it freed the heroic poet from difficul- 
ties to which he was before liable, it also exposed him to 
another, which, although evaded by Milton, must in the end 
prove fatal. 

The next and highest development of the heroic character, 
yet shown in action, was that exhibited by the sublime genius 
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of Milton. ‘The mind had taken a flight above the materiality 
of Dante, and resting between that and the pure spirituality of 
the present day, afforded him a foundation for his action. He 
could not adopt altogether the material or the immaterial system, 
and he therefore raised his structure on the then debatable 
ground. ‘The greatest objection, which our minds urge against 
his agents, is the incongruity between their spiritual properties 
and the human modes of existence, he was obliged to ascnbe 
to them. But this is an objection of our own times, of men 
requiring a more spiritual representation of the mind’s action, 
which, if it cannot be given, must preclude the possibility of 
another great epic. In fact, Milton’s poem but confirms more 
strongly the conclusion we drew from Dante’s, that dramatic 
is supplying the place of epic interest. His long deliberation 
in the choice of a subject, suited to his conceptions, shows the 
difficulty then lying in the way of an epic, and his first inten- 
tion of making Paradise Lost a tragedy, shows whence this 
difficulty originated. ‘The tendency of the mind, to which we 

have before alluded, and which had grown yet stronger in Mil- 
ton’s time than before, compelled him to make choice of the 
Fall of Man as his subject ; a subject exclusive in its nature, 
being the only one which to our minds possesses a great epic 
interest. ‘The interest of his poem depends upon the strong 
feeling we have of our own free agency, and of the almost in- 
finite power it is capable of exercising. An intense feeling of 
this kind seems to have pervaded Milton’s whole life, and by 
this he was probably directed in the choice of his theme. We 
find in his “ Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing,” 
written many years before the conception of his poem, a sen- 
tence confirming this supposition. ‘ Many,” says he, “ there 
be that complain of Divine Providence for suffering Adam to 
transgress. Foolish tongues! When God gave him reason, 
he gave him freedom to choose; for reason is but choosing. 
He had been else a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as he 
is in the motions. We ourselves esteem not of that obedience 
or love or gift which is of force.” This feeling becomes stronger 
the more the mind is influenced by Christianity, and this it is 
which has transferred the interest from the outward manifesta- 
tion of the passions exhibited in the Iliad, to those inward 
struggles made by a power greater than they to control them, 
and cause them, instead of bursting forth like lava-torrents to 
devour and blast the face of nature, to flow on like meadow- 
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streams of life and joy. Why then it may be asked do we 
take an interest in Homer’s heroes, whom the gods are ready 
every moment to shield or snatch from the dubious fight? Not, 
I answer, because we consider them mere machines acting _ 
from others’ impulses, for then we could take no interest in 
them; but because when 
‘*¢ Arms on armor clashing bray 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rage,’ 
we give to them our own freedom; or because the gods them- 
selves, whom Homer has called down to swell the fight, and 
embodied in his heroes; because these create the interest and 
make what were before mere puppets free agents. When in 
our cooler moments we reflect on his Jove- -protected warriors, 
his invulnerable Achilles, they dwindle into insignificance, and 
we are ready to exclaim in the quaint language of another, 

“ Bully Dawson would have fought the devil with such advan- 
tages.” 

This sense of free agency is what constitutes Adam the hero 
of Paradise Lost, and makes him capable of sustaming the im- 
mense weight of interest, which in this poem is made to rest 
upon him. But that which renders Adam the hero of the 
poem makes Satan still more so; for Milton has opened to our 
gaze, within his breast of flame, passions of almost infinite 
srowth, burning with intensest rage. There is seen a conflict 
of “ those thoughts that wander through eternity,” at the sight 
of which we lose all sense of the material terrors of that fiery 
hell around him, and compared with which the physical conflict 
of the archangels is a mockery. {t is not so much that battles 
present less a subject for description than they did in the time 
of Homer, that they fail to awaken those feelings of admiration 
they then did, but because we have become sensible of a power 
within which bids the tide of war roll back upon its fountains. 
For the same reason it is that the manners of civilized nations 
are unsuited for heroic song. ‘They are no longer the represen- 
tatives of greatness ; for the heroism of Christianity i is not seen 
so much in the outward act, as in the strugele of the will to 
control the springs of action. It is this which gives to tragedy 
its superiority over the epic at the present day ; it strikes off the 
chains of wonder by which man has been so long fettered to 
the objects of sense, and, instead of calling upon him to admire 
the torrent-streams of war, it bids the bosom open whence they 
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rushed, and points him downward to their source, the ocean 
might of the soul, 


** Dark — heaving — boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible.” 


Thus Milton’s poem is the most favorable model we can 
have of a Christian epic —the subject of it afforded him the 
only field of great epic interest, where the greatest power could 
be shown engaged in bringing about the greatest results. Adam 
is not so much the Achilles as the Troy of the poem. And 
there is no better proof that greatness has left the maternal 
throne, which she has so long held, for a spiritual one, than that 
Milton, in putting in motion that vast machinery which he did 
to effect his purpose, seems as if he made, like Ptolemy, the 
sun and all the innumerable hosts of heaven again to revolve 
about this little spot of earth. Though he has not made the 
Fall of Man a tragedy in form, as he first designed, he has yet 
made it tragic in spirit; and the epic form it has taken seems 
but the drapery of another interest. ‘This proves that, however 
favored by his subject the epic poet of our day may be, he 
must by the laws of his own being possess an introspective 
mind, and give that which Bacon calls an inwardness of mean- 
ing to his characters, which, in proportion as the mind ad- 
vances, must diminish that greatness once shown in visible 
action. ‘The Christian Knights might well exclaim, when they 
first saw gunpowder used in war, as Plutarch tells us the king 
of Sparta did, when he saw a machine for the casting of stones 
and darts, that it was “the grave of valor.” ‘They were the 
graves of that personal valor which is shown in its perfection in 
the infancy of the mind, and which is imaged in the pages of 
Homer. In modern battles, the individuality of early times is 
lost and merged in one great head, with reference to which we 
view all results.) ‘The men upon whom the superior mind acts 
are mere mechanical instruments of its power, and the deeds 
seen by the outward eye are thus dimmed by the soul’s quicker 
perception of spiritual action. ‘Thus the intellectual power 
wielded by the commander seems already to have decided the 
battle, and we look with less interest upon his army’s incursions 
into the territory of an enemy. As Sallust says of Jugurtha, 
“totum regnum animo jam invaserat.” 

To complain of this tendency of the human mind and its 
influence on literature, to sigh that we cannot have another 
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Homeric poem, is like weeping for the feeble days of childhood, 
and shows an insensibility to the ever-increasing beauty and 
grandeur developed by the spirit in its endless progress, a for- 
getfulness of those powers of soul which result from this very 
progress, which enable it, while enjoying the present, to add to 
that joy by the remembrance of the past, and to grasp ata 
higher from the anticipations of the future. With the progress 
of the arts, power is manifested by an agency almost as invisi- 
ble as itself; it almost speaks and it is done, it almost com- 
mands and it stands fast. Man needs no longer a vast array of 
physical means to effect his loftiest purpose ; he seizes the quill, 
the mere toy of a child, and stamps on the glowing page the 
copy of his own mind, his thoughts pregnant with celestial fire, 
and sends them forth, wherever the winds of heaven blow or 
its light penetrates, the winged messengers of his pleasure. 
The narrow walls of patriotism are broken down, and he is a 
brother on whom the same sun shines, and who holds the same 
heritage, the earth. He is learning to reverse the order in which 
the ancients looked at the outward creation, he looks at the 
world with reference to himself, and not at himself with refer- 
ence to the world. How different the view which Virgil takes 
of his country from that of the Christian poet; yet each how 
worthy of its age! 


** Sed neque Medorum silva, ditissima terra, 
Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus, 
Laudibus Italiz certent; non Bactra, neque Indi, 
Totaque thuriferis Panchaia pinguis arenis. 
Hec loca non tauri spirantes naribus ignem 
Invertére, satis immanis dentibus hydri ; 
Nec galeis densisque virdm seges horruit hastis : 
Sed gravide fruges et Bacchi Massicus humor 
Implevére ; tenent olez, armentaque leta. 
Hinc bellator equus campo sese arduus infert ; 
Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges, et maxima taurus 
Victima, scepe tuo perfusi flumine sacro, 
Romanos ad templa detim duxére triumphos. 
Hic ver assiduum, atque alienis mensibus estas ; 
Bis gravide pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbor.” 


**O my mother isle! 
Needs must thou prove a name most dear and holy 
To me, a son, a brother, and a friend, 
A husband, and a father! who revere 
All bonds of natural love, and find them all 
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Within the limits of thy rocky shores. 

O native Britain! O my mother isle ! 

How shouldst thou prove aught else but dear and holy 
To me, who from thy lakes, and mountain-hills, 
Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks, and seas 
Have ech 3 in all my intellectual life, 

All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoughts, 

All adoration of the God in nature, 

All lovely and all honorable things, 

Whatever makes this mortal spirit feel 

The joy and greatness of its future being ? ” 


We cannot sympathize with that spirit of criticism, which 
censures modern poetry for being the portraiture of individual 
characteristics and passions, and not the reflection of the gen- 
eral features of society and the outward man. If we want such 
poetry as Homer’s, we must not only evoke him from the shades, 
but also his times. Purely objective poetry is the most perfect, 
and possesses the most interest only in the childhood of the 
human mind. In the poetry of the Hindoos, the Israelites, as 
well as the Greeks, the epic is the prevailing element. But 
that page of the heroic character is turned forever— another 
element is developing itself in the soul, and breathing into the 
materiality of the past a spiritual life and beauty. It is in vain 
we echo the words of other days and call it poetry; it is in 
vain we collect the scattered dust of the past, and attempt to 
give it form and life by that same principle which once ani- 
mated it. We can only give a brighter and more joyous exist- 
ence to the cold forms of departed days by bowing down, like 
the prophet of old, and breathing into them a purer and more 
ennobling faith, the brighter flame of our own bosoms. ‘To 
stir the secret depths of our hearts, writers must have penetrated 
deeply into their own. Homer found conflicts without to de- 
scribe ; shall the poets of our day be blamed because they would 
exhibit to us those they feel within? Milton gives us the phi- 
losophy of Christian epic poets, when he says, “ that he who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things, ought himself to be a true poem ; that is, a com- 
position and pattern of the best and honorablest things ; not 
presuming to sing of high praises of heroic men or famous cities, 
unless he have in himself the experience and practice of all 
that which is praiseworthy.” What, indeed, are the writings of 
the great poets of our own times but epics ; the description of 
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those internal conflicts, the interest in which has so far super- 
seded those of the outward world? A sufficient answer to the 
charge of egotism and selfishness, to which they are exposed, is 
given in the words of Coleridge. “In the Paradise Lost, in- 
deed in every one of his poems, it is Milton himself whom you 
see ; his Satan, his Adam, his Raphael, almost his Eve, are all 
John Milton; and it is a sense of this intense egotism that 
gives me the greatest pleasure in reading Milton’s works. The 
egotism of such a man is a revelation of spirit.” Lamartine, 
when he complains so often at not being able to give to the 
world an epic embodying the present development of the heroic 
character, seems not to have dreamt that, unless he could repre- 
sent objectively the action of one mind on another, he was by 
the expression of his feelings giving us the only epic poem the 
mind in its present stage is capable of giving. 

The truth of the principles, that we have laid down, may be 
still farther tested by their application to the projected epic of 
Coleridge on the destruction of Jerusalem, of which he said 
that it ‘was the only subject now remaining for an epic poem, 
a subject which, like Milton’s Fall of Man, should interest all 
Christendom, as the Homeric war of 'Troy interested all Greece.” 
He farther observes, that “ the subject with all its great capa- 
bilities has this one grand defect, that whereas a poem to be 
epic must have a personal interest in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, no genius or skill could possibly preserve the interest for 
the hero from being merged in the interest for the event.” We 
will not touch upon other objections which he himself has 
urged, such as mythology and manners, to which what we have 
already said on other poems, will as well apply ; but will only 
remark, that the subject itself is incapable of exhibiting the 
present development of the heroic character, and cannot there- 
fore be made the great epic of this age, or of any to come. 
This may be seen from what has been already said; what made 
Milton’s subject great, and what can now alone make any sub- 
ject for epic interest great, was the action made visible of a 
superior intellect on an inferior. Could intellectual power be 
represented with the same objectiveness as physical power, 
there might be as many epics now as there are great minds. 
The reason is obvious. It is this manner of representing power 
which alone possesses a corresponding interest with tragedy, by 
which alone there can be a hero capable of sustaining the in- 
terest. The poem of Coleridge, even if feasible, must have 
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been more similar to ‘T'asso’s than Milton’s, and consequently 
when compared with the latter, not great. 

Schiller’s plan of an epic poem, founded on Frederick the 
Great of Prussia as the hero, must, if the principles advanced 
are correct, have proved far more futile than the one last men- 
tioned ; and it strongly confirms, as we think, the remarks before 
made on the hostility of the dramatic to the epic interest, that 
two of the greatest poets of our age should each have schemed 
an epic yet neither.completed one. 

Of such attempts at the epic, as Monte’s in Italian and Pol- 
lok’s in our own language, we will only say, that they are as 
much wanting in the spirit of an epic as in its true form, and 
that they are as remote from the merit of Dante, whom they 
have taken as their model, as near him in plan. Their poems re- 
semble those Spanish epics which suddenly appeared in the reign 
of Philip the Second, the whole series of which were nothing 
but chronicles, and differed but little from histories. Of Wilkie, 
and a host of others, we might say as Giraldi Cintio said of 
Trissino, who employed twenty years on his “ Italia Liberata,” 
that they do but select the refuse from the gold of Homer, imi- 
tate his vices, and gather together all that which good judges 
would wish to be rid of, by which they show little wisdom. 

We have thus endeavored to show the inability of the hu- 
man mind, at the present day, to represent objectively its own 
action on another mind, and that the power to do this could 
alone enable the poet to embody in his hero the present de- 
velopment of the heroic character, and give to his poem a uni- 
versal interest. We rejoice at this inability; it is the high 
privilege of our age, the greatest proof of the progress of the 


soul, and of its approach to that state of being where its thought 
is action, its word power. 


Je V. 


Art. V.— Introduction to American Law, designed as a 
First Book for Students. By Timmoruy Waxker, one of 
the Professors in the Law Department of the Cincinnati 
College. Philadelphia: P. H. Nicklin and T. Johnson. 
1837. S8vo. pp. 679. 


In Professor Walker’s Introduction to American Law, we 
notice a paragraph (p. 17) upon the “ Dignity of the Profes- 
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sion.” ‘The views of this paragraph we find developed and 
extended in an “Introductory Lecture,” delivered by the same 
gentleman, November 4, 1637. As we believe Mr. Walker 
able, and destined to exert a strong influence over the young 
men of his profession, and as we differ from him not so much 
respecting the views he expresses, as the omission of others, we 
shall first state his ideas, as we understand them, and then the 
additions which we would make. 

Mr. Walker lays before his pupils the extent of their profes- 
sional studies, the difficulties they have to overcome, and the 
rewards to which they may finally attain. ‘The difficulties to 
be overcome,” he says, “are what preéminently give dignity 
and importance to this profession. If reward is to be commen- 
surate with toil, we deserve, at least, as much as any other pro- 
fession.” (Introductory Lecture, p. 15.) And again, “ the lead- 
ing impression I desire to leave upon your minds is, that law- 
yers, as a class, deserve all they obtain, whether of honor or 
emolument.” (p. 25.) If we do not misconceive these ex- 
pressions, the author means by the dignity of the law, the 
deserts of the law ; the study of the law is laborious, therefore 
the lawyer is worthy (dignus digne) of his hire, compensation, 
“ honor or emolument,” and thence comes the dignity of the 
law. 

It is not our purpose to quarrel with this view, but to present 
another, which we wish were oftener laid before law students 
and practising lawyers, and by some means carried to their 
hearts. 

To our mind, the dignity of a profession does not result from 
its deserving reward, respect, or honor; but it deserves these 
things because it has the dignity, and that dignity it derives 
from its connexion with man’s highest interests ; his immortality, 
his perfectness, his regeneration. 

Mr. Walker tells as that jurisprudence has no concern with 
eternity ; “ Its proper scope would have been the same that it 
now is, had no voice from heaven, or from the depths of the 
human soul, proclaimed another world beyond the present.” 
How far this is true of law, we will not now discuss ; but that 
the lawyer derives his chief distinctive dignity, that which marks 
him from the shoemaker or pinmaker, from the fact that his 
calling, like the clergyman’s and teacher’s, is connected with 
what we mean by salvation, is, to us, undoubted. 

Consider the clergyman ; what gives dignity to his profes- 
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sion? Is it the necessity for mastering Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin ; the dark sayings of Paul, and the mysteries of St. Au- 
gustin ! ? Is it because he must labor hard to write two sermons 
a week, beside visiting his parish? Or, is it because he ad- 
dresses man as an heir of eternal life, and labors to make him 
worthy of that life? Does the labor, or the object of that 
labor, give him dignity ? 

And, when we look at the lawyer, do we hold his calling 
dignified because it requires study, research, labor? Why, in 
Ohio, Mr. Walker tells us, two years of moderate labor will 
make a man a lawyer; but a good joer or cabinet-maker can- 
not be thus made; he must labor longer than two years ; but 
will this entitle him to more dignity than the lawyer? Are we 
told of the previous education, the school and college? We 
answer, a common free school education is all that any man 
need have, in order to become a member of the Ohio bar. 

No; the truth is, it is the nature of the thing studied, not 
the difficulties overcome, which gives the lawyer’s profess‘on a 
standing more dignified than the pimmaker’s. ‘The furtherance 
of justice, the overcoming of evil, as this writer himself says, 
“to vindicate rights and redress wrongs,” this it is which en- 
titles the lawyer to claim to rank among the teachers of man- 
kind, with the clergyman, the schoolmaster, the statesman, and 
the true literary man ; and this is the point of view in which 
we would present the legal profession, but in which it is not 
presented in the introduction and lecture before us. 

The dignity of any earthly vocation depends, as we think, 
upon its fitness to develope the soul of the professor, and the 
opportunities offered by it to develope the souls of others. If 
the soul be a phantasma, and immortality a dream, the most 
dignified callings, (that is, the most worthy —not of reward, 
but of man’s devotion, he being but a wonderful mound of dust ) 
are those of the buteher, baker, and tailor. But if Jesus came 
from God, and spoke the words of soberness and truth, that 
profession is most dignified (by which we mean most worthy of 
a son of God, such as man is,) which tends most to bring 
many minds to a sight of, and faith in, the truth as Jesus de- 
clared it. ‘The preacher thus stands foremost, then the con- 
scientious schoolmaster, and then the legislator, lawyer, and 
physician. For this cause these are the liberal professions, and 
rank high ; and not because their members have diplomas, or 
are learned men. 
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But how is the lawyer a teacher? How has he any concern 
with man’s soul ? 

In the first place, by the laws which he helps to frame ; for, 
as Mr. Walker says, “ it is a well known fact, that from the days 
of the Revolution down to the present time, no single class of 
the community has performed so much of the public service of 
the country, as the members of this profession.” And here it 
may not be amiss to say a few words upon a proposition of our 
author, already referred to, that “they commit an egregious 
error who consider jurisprudence as looking forward into eter- 
nity,” that “it begins and ends with this world,” &c. (p. 5.) 
If by this be meant, what is afterwards expressed, that law 
should not unite church and state, we agree with the writer ; 
but the terms mean much more, and would, for instance, go to 
this extent. In a community of slaveholders, in which the 
slaves were as well off as mere man-brutes ever need be, it 
would not be the province of law to liberate them on the 
ground that immortal beings need freedom in order to that pro- 
gress which is their life ; for, if it could with propriety act on 
this ground, then it is not true that the scope of law would 
have been the same that it is now, “had no voice from heaven, 
or from the depths of the human soul, proclaimed another world 
beyond the present.” 

The lawyer is also a teacher whenever he rises at the bar, 
either “to convince the court,” “ persuade the jury,” or charm 
“the listening crowd that are hanging upon his accents.’ 
Many a sermon preached, of a week day, in the court-house, 
goes farther, and remains longer with its hearers, than those 
which come on Sunday from the pulpit. ‘The lawyer teaches 
the witnesses that come before him ; the twelve sworn men that 
watch every movement, and listen to every word; and the 
client that trusts in him, learns from him as from one that 
should “ vindicate rights, and redress wrongs.” By the wink 
of his eye, or the covert turn of his question, a vain juryman, 
or wavering witness may be led to acts that will have a fearful 
effect upon his eternal well being. As the bar is more or less 
high-minded, strict, and pure, so will that great class of the 
community, which is ever in contact with it, be made noble and 
pure, or shuffling and foul. In no way, at no spot, can a body 
of men, acting professionally, exert more moral influence than 
through legal proceedings in courts of justice. Let the bar be 
corrupt, and the bench, which is influenced by, or comes 
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directly from it, will be corrupt too; and let this take place, 
and that corruption of the people, which would allow it, will be 
increased by it tenfold. Agriculturists, mechanics, and even 
merchants, as such, have no like power, and therefore is the 
lawyer preéminently a teacher, and so clothed with dignity. 

But the lawyer is a teacher in his office, as much as, or more 
than, in public. “ ‘To him,” says our author, come “ the guilty 
and innocent, the upright and the dishonest, the wronging and 
the wronged, the knave and the dupe; all alike consult him, 
and with the same unreserved confidence.” What more inter- 
esting or varied learners could any teacher ask? Again, 
this writer tells us, that, although “ it is not given to man to see 
the human heart completely unveiled before him, the lawyer 
perhaps comes more nearly to this than any other; for there is 
no aspect in which the character does not present itself, in his 
secret consultations. All the passions, all the vices, and all the 
virtues are by turns subjected to his scrutiny.” What nobler 
normal school does Prussia throw open to the moral teacher 
than this? But do our lawyers become students and instruc- 
ters in this wonderful institution? Do “the guilty, the dishon- 
est, the wronging, and the knave”’ leave the attorney’s office 
better men than they entered it? We rejoice in the knowledge 
that very often they do ; there are many of the profession whose 
hearts outrun their heads ; ; never dreaming the theory of a law- 
yer’s life to be the moral advancement of himself and others, 
they still labor to that end, 


** They will the right, and do the right, 
But know not why they do it!” 


There are others again who see the whole truth, and knowing 
their mission labor therein manfully. In the light of that truth 
stood Blackstone when he said, that “the law employs in its 
theory the noblest faculties of the soul ; and exerts in its prac- 
tice the cardinal virtues of the heart.” In its theory the law is 
the earthly representative of God’s justice ; and in the study of 
perfect justice the noblest faculties of the soul are indeed em- 
ployed, and in its practice the cardinal virtues of the heart ap- 
plied. ‘The theory of law, thus looked at, is not composed of 
mere earthly customs and statutes, but the whole moral law, in 
its Christian length, breadth, and depth, forms a part of it, and 
its basis. Wherever human rules contradict that code of Christ, 
they are, therefore, without base, and it is the lawyer's duty as 
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legislator to labor for their repeal. W herev er the application of a 
ood but imperfect provision of man’s law works injustice, there 
it is the lawyer’s duty to resist the application in private and in 
public, by persuasion and argument, through good report and 
evil report ; not by acting upon the court or the jury, for they 
do not make the application, but only declare the facts and the 
law ; whereas the client and his attorney apply the rule to the 
circumstances ; and therefore, they, if any, are guilty, and n 
our view, they are equally guilty ; or, if there be any difference, 
the lawyer is the greatest wrong-doer. Upon this point we differ 
from Mr. Walker ; and as he is ‘upheld by many of the best and 
wisest of his profession, we hope to be excused for entering at 
some length into the question. 

« How isit, ’ says our author, (Introduction, p. 661,) “ where 
we believe right and justice to be against our tae though the 
law may be with him? Even here,” he continues, “T have 
come to the conclusion, that no principle of moral obligation 
prohibits me from prosecuting his cause.” Why? “In the 
first place, I am not an infallible judge of right and wrong, and 
possibly may be mistaken.” ‘This rule of action, for aught we 
see, would excuse client as well as lawyer. If the lawyer 1s 
bound to reject the suit which he is informed by a voice from 
heaven is wrong, then is he bound to reject it, if it is to his im- 
perfect reason wrong ; or else the robber may plead that he is 
no infallible judge of right, and so go free of guilt. “ At any 
rate,” continues our author, “T am not his conscience-keeper.” 
A man is, we conceive, his neighbor’s conscience-keeper, as far 
as he is so situated as to be enabled to enlighten that con- 
science, and help its action ; but even were he not, the question 
is, whether the lawyer’s wut conscience is not a in this 
matter. Mr. Walker thinks not. “I undertake,” he says, 
“only to assert his legal nights. ‘The question of abstract jus- 
tice is with him, and not with me; and I am as much justified 
in conducting his cause, as the judge i is in deciding it for him.” 

In examining this question, we must look first at the client’s 
position in the eye of Christian justice. We will take the in- 
stance of the man and wife joining in a deed of her real estate. 
Under the Ohio law the person before whom they acknowledge 
their deed must explain it to the wife, and certify that he did 
so. A deed is made, a full price received, and all parties think 
the matter settled. Some years afterwards, some hunter-up of 
flaws in titles discovers that m the certificate of the person 
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before whom the deed was acknowledged, it is not stated that 
it was explained to the wife; he informs her, and they com- 
mence a suitin her name. What is her position? She sold 
her property, received payment, and was content; but she finds 
that under the law made for her protection, but which a third 
person did not strictly follow, she can recover the property she 
sold. Can any one doubt that it is as unjust for her to use the 
perverted law to get what is another’s, as it would be to rob 
him by brute force ? 

Next, what is the position of the friend, who for hire gives 
his time, his talents, his weight of character, and his power of 
eloquence toward helping the unjust act of the claimant? Is 
the aider of an unjust attempt less guilty than the originator or 
principal? Does not the moral law of Jesus prohibit the wo- 
man’s friend from assisting her ? 

But the friend is a lawyer; he is a man whose business it is 
to present cases to a court and jury, and to attempt to show that 
the law is in favor of his client. But by becoming an attorney 
has he got beyond the reach of that principle which should 
govern the friend? Can we by assuming a profession escape 
the moral law ? 

But then, it is said, the judge is wrong too. We are ata 
loss to understand the mind which confounds the passage of a 
law, which may be misapplied, or the declaration of the law, 
which may also be misapplied, with the misapplication itself : 
the action of the judge, who decides that the statute or custom 
is this or that, with the action of the lawyer, who voluntarily 
gives his time, talents, and learning to work injustice by that 
decision. 

Thus much for the degree in which the lawyer’s own con- 
science is concerned. But the view that we are taking of the 
profession gives the matter a wider interest. Every day suits 
are prosecuted obviously unjust. But let us suppose a bar, every 
member of which should refuse to present such suits; what 
would be the effect upon the community? The client would 
be deprived of no legal right, for he may always present his 
own case. But who can doubt that the temple of justice would 
cease to be profaned by those iniquitous causes, which now 
swarm around the footstool of her blind majesty ? 

We regard the lawyer as a great moral teacher, therefore ; 
leading the mass toward good or evil, as he is governed by 
Christian or worldly views. From this position he derives in 
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our eyes his dignity. In this country, especially, do we regard 
him as important in this point of view. Schools wil] do much, 
and the pulpit will do much to give the mass of our nation 
high prince iples of action ; but ina "popular government, one of 
the mightiest means for teaching morality is for the prominent 
to practise it. Let our politicians act on high and Christian 
principles, and the mass will learn to apply those principles to 
every day’s work. On this account, we rejoice to see Channing 
and others in the political field, inculcating and carrying out 
such laws of action, as man meal not blush, nor fear conscience 
twinges, for using at all times. ‘These men are educating the 
nation, and may ‘the spirit of God work with them. ‘The law- 
yer is, with the politician, preéminently prominent in this coun- 
try ; and here, more than elsewhere, is a teacher; here, more 
than elsewhere, he needs to feel his responsibility, and to be 
actuated by high, open, pure motives. If he be so, his reward 
will be proportionate ; his dignity more true, and more abiding. 

But this dignity will appertain to the individual professor, not 
to the whole profession. No tendency of our times is clearer 
than that which will refuse to pay that homage to birth, class, 
and profession which is due only to individual talent and worth. 
In some lands, family has been held the best evidence of true 
excellence, (for, be it observed, the theory of mankind has 
ever been to revere excellence ;) elsewhere social standing has 
been the test ; and in other places, wealth, talent, or profession. 
In this country, however, each man will have to rest upon his 
own worth and true power. Riches may give prominence, and 
for a time, authority ; but the feeling of the world against the 
undue influence of money is every day growing stronger. Men 
may be called agrarians, loco-focos, destructives ; but though 
still groping in the dark, they begin to catch glimpses of the 
truth, that while property must be inviolable, the man of prop- 
erty need have none of that moral power, and social standing, 
which their natures tell them he has no claim to on that 
ground ; that while the law deserves reverence, not every one 
that writes himself her minister need be respected. Let him 
prove himself worthy of his calling, and the dignity of that 
calling will descend upon him; but if unworthy, like the im- 
moral clergyman, he will be the more degraded the higher he 
has assumed to aim. 

There is one great danger, however, resulting from the union 
of the feeling spoken of, and that classifying tendency which 
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still remains active. If many of the legal profession are low, 
selfish, unjust, the public will lose confidence in the w hole 
class ; and this loss will still farther lower the class. Every 
lawyer, therefore, who falls far short of his obvious duty, is a 
traitor to his calling, and should be expelled from among his 
brethren. At almost every bar the right of expelling “evil 
members is sometimes exercised, and it w ould be well if it were 
exercised oftener. 

We have thus slightly sketched some of those views, which 
we would were present more often to the minds, and active in 
the hearts of that great class towhom our remarks apply. Were 
it laid before law-students, that their profession was to be exer- 
cised upon the great principles of Christian right as a basis ; and 
that, whenever they swerved from those principles, they were 
untrue not only to their duty as men, but to their duty as law- 
yers ; though some might sneer, and many might deny, and 
most doubt, here and “there one might receive the truth, and 
bring forth an hundred-fold. The sower, that goes forth to sow 
in this field, must expect to find stony places, and brambles, 
and to lose much good seed by the way-side, where it will be 
trodden down. 

Before closing, we would say, that, with the exception of the 
passage referred to by us, we do not know a paragraph in Mr. 
Walker’s “ Introduction,” to which we should object. ‘The 
work is one of great value; clear, condensed, comprehensive. 
No work on law better deserves a place in every private library 
in this country ; no one is more worthy of a place among college 
class-books. Blackstone still remains unapproached ; but his 
work is of little practical assistance to the American, who wishes 
to learn the law on any subject; and that before us is, in many 
respects, more useful than the similar publications of Kent, 
Hoffman, and others. Mr. Walker has an uncommon power of 
clear arrangement, and a happy medium between copiousness 
and nakedness of expression. We hope soon to see other 
works of a like character, but more detail, from his pen. 


J. H. P. 
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Art. VI. — The True Christian Religion, containing the 
Universal Theology of the New Church, foretold by the 
Lord in Daniel vii. 13, 14, and in Revelations xx, 1,:%. 
By Emanvew Sespannens, Servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. A New Translation from the original Latin Edition, 
rinted at Amsterdam, in the year 1771. Boston: published 
by John Allen, 1833. 


Tue doctrines of Swedenborg are comprised in the follow- 
ing works: The New Jerusalem and its Heav enly Doctrines ; 
Treatises upon the four principal Doctrines, — that concerning 
the Lord, the Sacred Scripture Faith and Life, with a Treatise 
on the White Horse in the Revelation, and a Brief Exposi- 
tion of the Doctrines of the New Church. This was the 
precursor of the work, the title of which stands at the head of 
this article, the last and most important publication of the author. 
It contains a general and regular summary of his doctrines, was 
written in Latin, and published at Amsterdam in 1771, the year 
before Swedenborg died. It was first translated into English by 
the Rev. John Clowes, and printed in 1781. Several editions 
were published in England, and one in this country. The copy 
before us is a new translation by the Rev. Mr. Worcester. 

We shall attempt to give as fair and as intelligible an exposi- 
tion of the general character of this work, as we have been able 
with our own comprehension to obtain for ourselves, by first 
analyzing its contents, exhibiting the opinions which it expresses 
upon prominent religious doctrines, as far as they are to any 
degree original, and “then by considering more at length the 
general principles upon which it proceeds. We trust that 
if there should be any disciple of Swedenborg among our 
readers, he will pardon any misapprehension, and any uncharita- 
ble judgment with which he may think us chargeable. We are 
well aware how hard it is for any one to reject a system, and at 
the same time to give a fair exhibition of its character and evi- 
dence. But we must be allowed to say that our pre-judgement 
was in favor of the doctrines of the New Church. ‘There was 
an indefinite, but a most attractive idea of beauty and spirituality 
associated with them in our mind. Our inquiry has dispelled 
it, and left us much disappointed ; but it has not excited in 
us anything of unwillingness, while denying much to allow 
much. 
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We proceed to analyze the contents of the work before us. 

Chapter I. treats of God, the Creator, His Being, Nature, and 
Attributes. The proofs of His existence are drawn from the 
teachings of Nature, the internal consciousness of men, which 
Swedenborg calls the Divine Influx from God into the soul, 
and from the Scriptures. ‘The mysticism, which pervades all the 
author’s works, is manifest in the first pages of this discussion. 
Thus the Scriptures teach that there is a God, he says, because 
they are themselves God, that is, in their inmost sense, they 
proceed from and treat of God. ‘There is one striking charac- 
teristic in his writings, to which it may be well to draw atten- 
tion now, as a remarkable exhibition of it occurs in this connex- 
ion. Swedenborg often makes a statement the truth of which 
all will admit ; but he connects it in such a manner with his own 
alleged inspiration, that some readers would be at a loss to make 
a distinction. Of course, we do not now assert that this i inspi- 
ration is only alledged, that question remains for examination. 
We refer to what appears to be an artful mixture of truth with 
that which as yet is not known to be so. Many readers may 
perhaps be ignorant of the common truths of religion and phi- 
losophy, which are to be met with in his writings; and as their 
minds are struck with an approbation of some of his statements, 
they may receive all that they find connected with them. Thus 
while stating the capacity of human reason to discover the 
Being and Unity of God, Swedenborg adduces many striking 
arguments from the visible universe, from the wonderful instincts 
of animals, from plants, &c., the same as are to be found in all 
the books on natural theology. But he states that these argu- 
ments were expounded by him, in one of his conversations with 

angels, when he illustrated the great doctrme to some newly 
arrived spirits from the natural world. 

God’s essence, he says, is made up of love and wisdom. 
He exists in a human form, that is, in the words of Hindmarsh, 
(letters to Priestley,) “he is truly and properly a Divine male 
man, and the angelic heaven created by Him is a grand female 
man.” This chapter contains some very good reasoning against 
the common doctrine of the Trinity. Swedenborg says he ex- 
posed its inconsistencies to three church dignitaries in the spirit- 
ual world. A bishop had a conversation there concerning it 
with him, and endeavored to explain it. Swedenborg objected 
that it made three Gods. As the Bishop and the dignitaries retired, 
‘the Bishop turned round and endeavored to exclaim, — ‘ There 
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is one God;”’ but as his thought drew back his tongue, he could 
not. and then with open mouth he breathed out ‘ three Gods.’ 
Those who were standing by laughed at the strange sight and 
departed.” (16*) The angels told Swedenborg that they could 
not even utter the word “ gods,” for the celestial aura in w hich 
they live opposes it. What he says of the absurdity of the 
doctrine is very plain and very true ; but there is not a particle 
of novelty or of inspiration apparent in his language. 

Chapter II. is concerning the Lord, the Redeemer, and Re- 
demption. Swedenborg says that a ‘Trinity of persons was not 
the faith of the primitive church. He insists on the unity of 
God, though he acknowledges a trinity which did not exist until 
after the mission of Christ. Jehovah descended from heaven 
and assumed the human form, that he might save men. This 
God incarnate is Jesus Christ. Redemption is “a battle with 
the hells, a subjugation of them, and afterwards an establish- 
ment of order in the heavens.” To God belongs Creation, to 
the Lord Redemption, and to the Holy Spirit Divine Opera- 
tion. ‘The Lord the Redeemer is Jehovah in the human form. 
These are the different names in the Old and New Testaments 
for the same being. ‘The godhead does not consist of three 
distinct persons exercising separate offices and operations, but 
the true scriptural idea of the Trinity of the Father, Son, and 
Spirit is this. By Father is understood the essential divine 
principle in the Lord Jesus, by Son, the human principle united 
therewith, and by Spirit, the Divine, proceeding, operating prin- 
ciple, formed from the union of the other tw o, and constituting 
one God man—as the soul, body, and operation form one 
human man. God sent himself into the world in the human 
form, that is, as the son of God. He made himself righteous- 
ness by acts of redemption. We have then a sy mbolical illustra- 
tion of some points in the history of Jesus. For instance, his 
betrayal by Judas signifies his rejection by the Jewish nation, 
for Judas represented that nation. 

Chapter III. is concerning the Holy Spirit, and the Divine 
Operation. His views on this subject are similar to those which 
prevail among Unitarians. ‘The spirit, or the internal man, is the 
mind, which is within the external man. Respecting the end 
to be attained by the Atonement or Reconciliation, Sweden- 


* The numbers connected with the extracts refer to the sections into 
which the book is divided. 
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borg’s views are scriptural, that is, reasonable; but the same 
cannot be said of the means by which that end was to be ob- 
tained. ‘The diseases and disorders occasioned by sin needed 
to be removed; a return to virtue was all the atonement or sat- 
isfaction which God required. How then was this to be ob- 
tained? It was necessary that God himself should come down 
among men, by taking upon him the human nature, and thus 
procure for himself the satisfaction he required. Swedenborg 
thus describes the process. (23.) “The Lord from eternity, 
who is Jehovah, came into the world that he might subdue the 
hells and clorify his humanity.” God satisfied himself, and 
himself made atonement for the sm of man, by taking upon 
him the infirmities of human nature, and suffering in the flesh 
in order to remove the powers of evil from man, and to make 
himself visible by the humanity which he assumed. Sweden- 
borg is exceedingly scandalized at the Calvinistic doctrines, and 
in one of his visits to the spiritual world he found the stern re- 
former himself suffermg severe durance for having preached 
predestination. But it would seem that his objections to these 
doctrines were not founded on their unreasonableness. 

Chapter IV. is concerning the sacred Scripture or the Word 
of the Lord. Chapter V. is an explanation of the internal and 
external sense of the decalogue. Of the latter chapter we 
shall presently speak at large. 

Chapter VI. is concerning faith. The sum of faith is, that 
he, who lives well and believes aright, is saved by the Lord. 
Faith and charity cannot exist together unless they make one. 
There is much good sense in this chapter, but there is some 
little nonsense ; as, for instance, the statement which he under- 
takes to prove, (362,) “That the Lord, Charity, and Faith 
make one, like life, will, and understanding in man; and that if 
they are divided each perishes, like a pearl reduced to pow- 
der.” 

Chapter VII., Charity, Love towards the Neighbor, and 
Good Works. ‘There are three universal loves; the love of 
heaven, the love of the world, and the love of self.” There is 
in every man an internal man and an external man while he is 
on earth. ‘The external of each man is here; the internal of 
the good is in heaven with angels, of the bad in hell, though 
they do not know it. After enumerating the various kinds of 
love, Swedenborg comes to “the Recreations of Charity,” 
which are dinners, suppers, and parties. (433.) Loves and 
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friendships formed on earth are detrimental after death, because 
they tie people together. ‘The whole amounts to this, (458,) 
‘That there is an influx of the love of God towards men, and 
that the reception of it by man, and codperation with him, is 
love towards the neighbor.” 

Chapter VIII., Free Agency. Chapter [X., Repentance. 
Chapter X., Reformation and Regeneration. Swedenborg first 
cites the Augsburg Confession and refutes its doctrines on free 
agency, &c., and then explains his own doctrine, thus —“ Man, 
while he lives in the world, is held in the middle, between 
heaven and hell, and there in spiritual equilibrium, which is 
free agency.” (475.) Predestination, he says, is the “ foetus of 
the old doctrine.” He sets out with the very sensible remark, 
that “ Repentance is the first thing of the church with man.” 
Contrition is not repentance. It is begun by the knowledge of 
sin, and it is the restoration of order in man. ‘The same idea 
in almost the same words is to be found in one of Massillon’s 
sermons. ‘“ Penitence is only the reéstablishment of order in 
man, and man is only in order when he loves the Lord.” * 
The whole chapter on repentance is certainly reasonable, ex- 
posing the common errors which prevail concerning it, and 
showing that it is sincere only when it comes from the depths 
of the heart, and effectual only when it leads to immediate 
amendment. ‘The doctrine of election makes no part of the 
creed of the new church. As far as we are able to understand 
what he says concerning reformation and regeneration, we 
should think his philosophy very reasonable, though it prevailed 
before he taught it. All men may be regenerated, because all 
have been redeemed. God in codperation with man effects 
the new birth by charity and faith. The first act in the process 
is reformation, and this is of the understanding ; the second is 
regeneration, which is of the will. (587.) The internal man is 
reformed first, and by it the external ; this gives rise to a con- 
test between the two. A man when regenerate, has a new 
will and a new understanding, and is in communion with the 
angels in heaven. Swedenborg says, —“ Regeneration is ef- 
fected comparatively as man is conceived, carried in the womb, 
born, and educated.” He constantly refers to the correspond- 
ence between what is done naturally and what is done spiritu- 
ally ; consequently he gives us here the correspondence between 





* Sermon, “On the Woman who was a Sinner.” 
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natural generations and spiritual generations. His remarks go 
too far into the internals to bear repetition. He gives us ana- 
logical reasoning drawn from the generation of seeds, trees, and 
shrubs, male and female. When we separate the great rule, 
that improvement must be gradual, we have the pith of the 
whole matter. 

Chapter XI., he sets forth the absurdity of the doctrine of 
Imputation, and explodes it. 

Chapters XII. and XIII., Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. No one can understand the meaning and effect of the 
two sacraments, without knowing the spiritual sense of the Word. 
Baptism signifies a spiritual washing ; it was instituted in the 
place of circumcision. It has three uses;—1, an introduction 
into the Christian church, and an insertion among Christians in 
the spiritual world; 2, that the Christian may know, acknowl- 

edge, and follow the Lord Jesus; 3, that man may be regen- 

erated. We do not understand this sentence, (688) “That 
by means of the baptism of John, a way was prepared that 
Jehovah the Lord might be able to come down into the world 
and perform redemption.” Of the Supper, he says, (702,) 
“That from correspondences being known, it may be known 
what is meant by the flesh and blood of the Lord, and that the 
like is meant by bread and wine; namely, that by the flesh of 
the Lord and by bread is meant the divine good of his love, 
and also all the good of charity ; and that by the blood of the 
Lord and by wine is meant the divine truth of his wisdom, and 
also all the truth of faith; and by eating, appropriation.” 

Chapter XIV., and last, is upon the consummation of the 
age, the coming of the Lord, and the new heaven, and the new 
church. He says, “ Four churches have existed on this earth 
since the day of its creation; the first, which was called the 
Adamic, the second the Noahitic, the third the Israelitish, and 
the fourth the Christian. Each church passed through four 
successive states or periods, which are meant by the morning, 
day, evening, and night.” As the light and truth have died out 
of these churches, they have severally been consummated. 
(760.) This is the case now with the Christian church ; it has 
passed through its several states, has been desolated, corrupted, 
and consummated. “It can know nothing of this until the 
divine truths revealed by the Lord in the work, entitled True 
Christian Religion, are seen in the light and acknowledged. 
The word is so darkened and changed, that no truth any longer 
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appears therein. ‘The new church will not be established like 
the former by miracles; instead of these, the spiritual sense of 
the word is revealed, and the spiritual world disclosed, and the 
nature of heaven ona hell is manifested; also that man lives 
after death as a man as before. This neue and true Christian 
church, which the Lord is establishing at this day, will exist to 
all eternity. It will be the crown of the four preceding 
churches ; it has been foreseen from the creation of the world, 
and confirmed from the word of both Testaments.” 

Those passages of the Bible, (and particularly those in the 
New Testament spoken by Jesus Christ,) which are generally 
understood by Christians as referrmg to the consummation of 
the Jewish institutions, Swedenborg interprets of the Christian, 
and he sdys they are proved to have that reference in the Apoc- 
alypse. By the second coming of the Lord is not meant the 
final consummation of all things, but the substitution of the new 
church for the old, in all its forms, Catholic and Protestant. 
This substitution occurred in the spiritual world when the last 
judgment took place, which was in 1757. This is the date of 
the Lord’s second advent. ‘This second coming is effected by 
means of Swedenborg, to whom he has manifested himself, and 
whom he has filled with his spirit to teach the doctrines of the 
new church through the world. ‘The Lord is at this day form- 
ing a new heaven out of the Christians who rightly acknowledge 
him. On the 19th of June, 1770, the Lord called the twelve 
disciples and sent them to preach the Gospel in the spiritual 
world. At the close of this large work is a supplement con- 
cerning the spiritual world. Swedenborg gives us very minute 
descriptions of heaven and hell. ‘The whole spiritual world, he 
says, resembles the natural in its objects and gradations. Yet 
the two worlds are perfectly distinct ; there is no communication 
between them, save that when spiritual beings are seen by the 
natural beings, the latter have their faculties enlarged. The 
happiness of heaven consists in a man’s loving and aiding his 
neighbor, not in constant devotion. ‘The misery of hell does 
not consist in external fires, nor in a guilty conscience, but in a 
voluntary choice of the company of evil spirits. There is an 
intermediate state between heaven and hell called the world of 
spirits. ‘This was the place where the last judgment occurred, 
and no one has since been allowed to remain there more than 
thirty years. Swedenborg ridicules the notion that man, after 
death, is only spirit, air, or ether. He says death is not an 
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extinction, but a transition. Man is equally a man after death. 
He walks, runs, sits, sleeps, eats, drinks, and enjoys conjugal 
delight the same as in this world. That such is man’s shape 
after death, he adduces as proof the Old ‘Testament angels, 
those at the tomb of Jesus, and the shape in which the Savior 
himself reappeared. ‘The only difference is, that in the spirit- 
ual world man is clothed in a substantial body, but here in a 
material which envelopes the substantial. 

All these discussions are most abundantly illustrated from 
every kingdom of nature and every branch of science. Some 
of these illustrations are very homely. For instance, he says, 
(125,) “ that Jehovah God could not have operated and effect- 
ed these things [redemption, &c.] except by his human, may be 
illustrated by various comparisons. No one can scale a fish 
without a knife, nor pick the feathers from a crow without fin- 
gers, nor descend to the bottom of a lake without a diving 
bell.” 

Of course we shall not be understood as having designed to 
give even a sketch of all of Swedenborg’s opinions, or “of the 
many elevated and worthy views by w hich he enforces them. 
We are considering Swedenborg in his alleged character of an 
inspired teacher, and must therefore seek for what is new and 
strange in his doctrines. ‘Those opinions which he holds in 
common with all Christians are foreign to our purpose. 

The book before us closes with a description of the spiritual 
world, and of the situations of its various occupants. Sweden- 
borg says he has been there so often that he will describe the 
state of the people, not only Europeans, but Asiatics and Af- 
ricans. He then gives us minute relations of the state of Lu- 
ther, Melancthon, Calvin, the Dutch, English, Germans, Pa- 
pists, the Popish saints, the Mahometans, Africans, and Jews. 
He has often conversed with Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin. 
Luther had a house in the spiritual world like that which he 
had occupied at Eisleben, and there he used to teach his doc- 
trines until the last judgment in 1757; then his residence was 
changed successively to other houses. ’ Hearing once that Swe- 
denborg was in the spiritual world, he came to visit him. He 
was very angry when he heard of the changes in doctrine which 
had taken place on the earth ; but he soon began to laugh at his 
own, and to look with more favor on those of Swedenborg. 
So it was with Calvin and Melancthon. Poor Calvin has 
taken up his abode in a cave, where he has to work hard for his 
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food. Swedenborg had a most pervading dislike to the doctrine 
of justification by faith, and he never omits an opportunity to 
deny it and to rebuke its supporters. (796, 797, 798.) 

Interspersed through the whole book, at the close of the 
discussion of each doctrine, are “ Relations,” so called, being 
minute conversations, discoveries, and occurrences in the spir- 
itual world, illustrative of the contents of the several chap- 
ters. Swedenborg seems to have been a prophet in the other 
world as well as in this, for many of his relations are made up 
of conversations which he held there for the purpose of detect- 
ing errors. We will give the substance of some of these “ Re- 
lations,” premising, however, that our selection has not been 
made in accordance with Shaftesbury’ s doctrine of testing truth 
by ridicule. ‘There are but few of the “ Relations ” which do 
not contain something ludicrous. 

112.) Once, when he was in the spiritual world, Sweden- 
borg heard a discussion concerning a certain “innovator, who 
had thrown an apple of contention among the rulers of the 
church.” 


‘‘ By that apple they meant a little pamphlet, entitled, ‘ A Brief 
Exposition of the Doctrine of the New Church,’ and they said, 
‘it is indeed a schismatical thing, which no one ever before 
conceived.’ And I heard then one of them exclaiming, ‘ What! 
schismatical ? It is heretical!’ But some at his side replied, 
‘ Hush, hold your tongue, it is not heretical; he quotes a great 
many passages of the Word, to which our strangers, by w yhom 
we mean the laity, attend and assent.’ When I heard these 
things, because [ was in the spirit, 1 went to them and said, 
‘Here I am; what is the subject?’ And presently one of them, 
who, as I afterwards heard was a German, a native of Saxony, 
speaking in a tone of authority, said, ‘ Whence had you the 
audacity to change the worship in the Christian world, estab- 
lished for so many ages, which was that God the Father should 
be invoked as the Creator of the universe, and his Son as the 
mediator, and the Holy Ghost as the operator,’” &c. 

(696.) ‘ Once I prayed to the Lord that it might be given to 
me to speak to the disciples of Aristotle, Descartes, and Leibnitz, 
in order that I might learn the opinions of their mind concerning 
the intercourse of the soul and the body. After I had prayed, 
nine men were present, three Aristotelians, three Cartesians, and 
three Leibnitzians, and stood around me. Behind Leibnitz there 
stood one, holding in his hand the skirt of his garment, and it 
was said that it was Wolfius. And they took three pieces of 
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paper, and on one of them they wrote physical influx, on another 
spiritual influx, and on the third, preéstablished harmony, and 
they put these three into the crown of a cap, and chose one to 
take them out. And this one put in his hand and took hold of 
that on which was written, spiritual influx, which being seen and 
read, they all said, yet some with a clear, flowing sound, some 
with an obscure and stifled one, ‘ Let us favor this, because it 
came out first.’ But an angel then suddenly stood by and said, 
‘Do not suppose that the piece of paper in favor of spiritual in- 
flux came out by chance, but providentially ; for you do not see 
the truth of it, because you are in confused ideas ; but the truth 
offered itself to the hand, that you might favor it.’ ” 


The following is from Swedenborg’s Vision concerning 
Heaven. 


‘** During my meditation I was transported in spirit into a ce- 
lestial society, placed at the left, towards the east, of which Pope 
Sixtus Quintus is the chief. In our conversation, he told me 
that his society was composed of the most judicious and reason- 
able among the Catholics, and that he had been placed at their 
head in the heavens for having believed, six months before he 
died, that the pretence of the Pope being vicar of Jesus Christ 
was an invention of the Pontiffs, to gratify their lust of domina- 
tion. He told me that those, who maintained a faith contrary to 
that he had now declared, would become dolts in the world of 
spirits; they would fall into hells where they would become 
maniacs. I did not conceal from him that these things appeared 
to me very hard to be published. Write them, he replied, I will 
transcribe them, because it is the truth. Immediately rejoining 
his society, he subscribed a paper containing those assertions, 
and sent it as a bull to those of his former communion on earth.” 
We are told, (801,) that “the Dutch have the best place in the 
spiritual world, being in the centre whence the light emanates.” 
(804.) **’The Dutch are easily distinguished from others, in the 
spiritual world, because they appear in garments like those 
which they wore in the natural world, with the distinction, that 
those appear in finer ones who have received faith and spiritual 
life. ‘The reason why they are clothed in the like garments is, 
because they remain constantly in the principles of their reli- 
gion, and all in the spiritual world are clothed according to 
them; wherefore those who are in divine truths have white gar- 
ments and of fine linen.”’ Poetic justice is done to one class of 
our fellow beings, as we are told, (805,) “ Wives, who affect do- 
minion over their husbands, live at one side of the city, and do 
not meet their husbands, except when they are invited, which is 
done in a civil manner,” &c. 
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(809.) “ There are two great cities like London, into which 
most of the English come after death. It has been given me to 
see the former city, and also to walk over it. The middle of 
that city is where the merchants meet in London, which is called 
the exchange, there the moderators dwell,” &c. 


Concerning the internal and external man, Swedenborg says, 


(401, (5).) 


‘“* Man is so created that he is at the same time in the spiritual 
world and in the natural world. The spiritual world is where 
angels are, and the natural world is where men are. And be- 
cause man is so created, therefore there is given to him an in- 
ternal and an external; an internal by which he is in the spiritual 
world, and an atten by which he is in the natural world. 
This internal is either in the heaven or the hell of the spiritual 
world, according as the man is good or bad.” 


The deductions from these last statements are, as might be 
supposed, of a useful and practical nature. And in general, 
we would be understood as allowing that, if Swedenbore’ s phi- 
losophy and morals were divested ‘of their peculiar dress, and 
considered by themselves, as in the former part of our remarks 
we quoted his friend, Count Hopken, as asserting, they would 
deserve in many respects high commendation, as partaking of a 
true Christian spirit. We leave it for the present to be decided 
by our readers how far the assumption, that he went out of the 
world to learn them, affects their authority. ‘The relations 
which we have specified must bear the same character, and ex- 
cite the same impressions at first view, in the minds of the great 
mass of men. Yet the receivers of the doctrines tell us, that 
these impressions are wholly false, that we must read on until 
the external man is elightened, and that then we shall under- 
stand and appreciate them. We will then bespeak the patience 
of our readers in searching farther for the key to these mys- 
teries. 

We trust that we have made quotations enough to exhibit 
the more manifest peculiarities of the new church, though we 
have yet to specify the fundamental principle on which its doc- 
trines are based. We have found that the whole evidence of 
the truth of these doctrines is placed in their internal recom- 
mendations, their conformity to the principles of revealed truth, 
and to the dictates of sound reason, common sense, and sober 
conviction. ‘The evidence of the faith therefore being found in 
its doctrines, if we ask for the evidence of the doctrines, we 
are referred to the Scriptures. 
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The theological tenets of the new church may be comprised 
under three main doctrines, namely, a life of charity and faith, 
the acknowledgment of the sole and supreme deity of Jesus 
Christ, and the internal sense of the sacred writings. ‘These 
then are the doctrines to which we are to apply the tests of 
reason and the word of God. 

As it regards the first doctrine, that of a life of charity and 
faith, we need but observe that this doctrine is to be found on 
every page of the New Testament. It is then as old, at least, 
as that book. It has been written about and preached about, 
and here and there, in some few instances, enough indeed to 
show that it is not a mere dream, it has been put into 
practice. ‘The discovery of it does not belong to Swedenborg. 
As far as it was exhibited in his character, so far was he a 
Christian. As far as it pervades his system, so far does that 
harmonize with Christianity. If there be anything in his system 
to exhibit this doctrine of Christianity in a brighter light, or to 
increase its influence in the world, he is entitled to the full 
credit of it. But it will be time to decide this point, when we 
have examined his original doctrines. 

As for the second tenet, that of the sole and supreme deity 
of Jesus Christ, whatever there may be of novelty in the state- 
ment or the proof of it, might so far claim for it an investiga- 
tion. But whether it be true or false, the proof and even the 
knowledge of it is made to depend upon the last of the three 
doctrines which we have specified, that of an internal or spirit- 
ual sense in the words of the Sacred Writings. ‘This then is 
the fundamental and all important doctrine of the new church. 
We shall give a very full statement of it in the words of Swe- 
denborg, and for this purpose we return to the fourth and fifth 
chapters of the work before us. 


‘The Word,” he says, “is the divine truth itself; in it there 
is a spiritual sense, hitherto unknown, but now revealed to me 
(192, 193.) That the Word in its bosom is spiritual, is because 
it descended from the Lord Jehovah, and passed through the 
angelic heavens; and the Divine, which in itself is ineffable and 
imperceptible, became in its descent adequate to the perception 
of angels, and at last to the perception of men.” 


Swedenborg then explains what the spiritual sense is, by 
adducing some of the parabolic, or symbolical, or figurative pas- 
sages of Scripture, and asserting very pertinently that if they 
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do not mean anything more than the outward sense or letter 
conveys, they are foolish, &c. We shall presently extract 
some illustrations of his doctrine. He speaks of some sacred 
books, now lost, which were more ancient than any which we 
possess. 


‘¢ Concerning that ancient Word which was in Asia, before 
the Israelitish Word, I am at liberty to give this information, 
that it is still reserved amongst the people who live in Great 
Tartary. I have conversed with spirits and angels in the spirit- 
ual world, who came from that country, and who informed me 
that they are in possession of that Word, and that they have 
possessed it from time immemorial, and that according to this 
Word they celebrate their Divine Worship, and that it consists 
of mere correspondences. They said likewise that it contains 
the book of Jasher, mentioned in Josh. x. 12, 13, and in 2 Sam. 
i. 17, 18; and that they are also in possession of the book called 
the Wars of Jehovah and the Enunciations, which are mentioned 
by Moses, Numb. xxi. 14, 15, 27, &c., and when I read before 
them the words which Moses had quoted from those books, 
they examined whether they were in the original, and they 
found them; from which circumstances it is evident to me that 
they are still in possession of the ancient Word. * * * I have 
further been informed by the angels, that the first chapters of 
Genesis, which treat of the creation of Adam and Eve, of the 
garden of Eden, of the children and posterity of the first pair 
until the flood, and likewise of Noah and his children, are con- 
tained in that Word, and so were copied from it by Moses.” 


For the real existence of such books, Swedenborg offers no 
other proof than the citations in our canonical writings. These 
citations have tasked the ingenuity of the learned, and are at 
best of very doubtful meaning. That there were historical 
annals, brief records of important transactions, or triumphal 
songs, for some time preserved and referred to among the Jews, 
but now lost, is very probable. ‘The references in our Scrip- 
tures may be to compositions of either of these three characters. 
Indeed the three names may have belonged to one and the 
same composition ; and the opinion prevails among the learned, 
that the names used in Scripture are but other designations of 
the book of Numbers, or of some two or three of the Psalms. 
This question, however, is of very little importance at this time, 
as we cannot decide upon the sense of the books until we have 
them in our hands. 
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Swedenborg does not attribute an internal sense to all of our 
canonical books. ‘The Chronicles, Proverbs, and some of the 
minor prophets in the Old Testament, and the Acts and 
Epistles in the New, are exceptions from the general rule. 

The Word is written in four different styles. 


“The first is that which was used in the most ancient church. 
Whenever the men of that church made mention of earthly 
things, they thought of the spiritual and celestial things to which 
they corresponded. They reduced their thoughts into a kind of 
historical series or arrangement. Of this character are the 
chapters of Genesis, down to the time of Abraham. The second 
style is historical, occurring in the books of Moses from the time 
of Abraham until the time of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and the 
Kings ; in which books the historical facts are such as appear in 
the letter ; but the relations contain an internal sense in a series. 
The third style is prophetical, which took its rise from the style 
of the most ancient church that was held in high esteem; this 
style, however, is not connected, and in appearance historical, 
like that of the most ancient church, being broken and _ inter- 
rupted, being scarce ever intelligible but in its internal sense, 
wherein are contained the greatest arcana, which succeed each 
other in a beautiful and orderly connexion, having relation to 
the internal and external man, to the various states of the church, 
to heaven itself, and in their inmost sense to the Lord. The 
fourth style is that of the Psalms of David, which is between the 
prophetical style and that of common speech, in which under 
the person of David as a king, the Lord is treated of in the in- 
ternal sense.” (Life of Swedenborg, &c. Boston, p. 58.) ‘“ The 
style of the Word,” says Swedenborg, “ is such, that there is 
holiness in every sentence and in every word, yea, in some in- 
stances, in the very letters. Thence the Word conjoins man to 
the Lord, and opens heaven. Lest mankind should be in doubt 
concerning the divinity and sanctity of the Word, its internal 
sense has been revealed to me.” (191.) ‘The spiritual sense 
does not appear in the sense of the letter; it is inwardly in it, as 
the soul in the body, as the thought of the understanding in the 
eyes, and as the affection of love in the face. It is principally 
that sense which makes the Word spiritual, by which the Word 
communicates with the heavens.” (195.) ‘In its ultimate sense 
the Word is natural, in its interior sense it is spiritual, in its in- 
most sense celestial, and in every part divine ; wherefore it is 
accommodated to the angels of the three heavens, and also to 
man. This spiritual sense is in all and in every part of the 
Word [as before limited]. For instance, in Revelation, xix. 11 
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— 18, no one can see what this signifies except from the spiritual 
sense of the Word; and no one can know this except from the 
science of correspondences. ‘The Lord is there described. By 
his eyes, which were as a flame of fire, is meant the divine wis- 
dom of his divine love; by the vesture tinged with blood, is 
meant the natural sense of the Word, which is the sense of its 
letter, to which violence has been done.” (196.) 


Such is the statement of the doctrine of an internal sense, 
in the words of Swedenborg. He says it was never known 
before he taught it. If he means by this, that the doctrine was 
never before known to be true, we grant it. But this doctrine, 
or one very much like it, has been an old occupant of certain 
treatises and brains, and whatever pretensions it may make to 
truth, has’ none on the score of its novelty as set forth by Swe- 
denborg. The old Jewish Rabbins said that the Scripture had 
seventy-two faces ; they seem to have been familiar with all of 
them, except one. ‘The practice of allegorizing and mystifymg 
the Sacred Writings is of uncertain origin, though it has been 
of general prevalence. Le Clerc says the heathen invented al- 
legories to veil the literal absurdities of their mythology, and to 
render their fables plausible ; and that when the Jews became 
acquainted with them, they learned from them to allegorize the 
Scriptures. Philo embodied it into a perfect system, and 
Clemens of Alexandria: seems to have adopted it from him. 
That bishop favored this obscure conveyance of wisdom, be- 
cause, as he said, the Egyptians and the Greeks had represent- 
ed the secrets of their philosophy in emblems. Origen has 
been styled the father of the mystical interpreters. He with 
Jerome contended for a threefold, while Augustin maintained 
even a fourfold sense of Scripture. Jerome afterwards aban- 
doned the mystical interpretations of what he called his childish 
wit, and betook himself to learning something of the true sense 
of the prophetical writings which he had once paraphrased at 
such length. ‘The book mentioned in Ezekiel, (ii. 10,) and in 
Revelation, (v. 1,) which was said to have been written with- 
inside and withoutside, was formerly a favorite illustration of the 
double sense. ‘This idea, absurd in its foundation, produced its 
natural issue of absurdities when carried out in practice. Some- 
times it was of great convenience in surmounting the difficulties 
of criticism ; for it was not unusual when by the omission of a 
particle an affirmative sentence was invested with one meaning 
in the text, and with a directly opposite one in a marginal note, 
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to say that both sentiments were dictated by the inspired pen- 
man, that both were equally true and equally holy. As might 
have been expected, the common people began to doubt 
whether the Scriptures had any sense at all, as they were made 
to consist of nothing but indirect and typical allusions. It was 
probably owing as much to this, as to any other single cause, 
that the clergy were induced to forbid, and the people were 
willing to resign the common use of the Scriptures. 

Coeceius, who originated a very numerous sect in Holland in 
the seventeenth century, maintained that all Scripture had a 
mystical sense, indeed, that it might have any sense that one 
should choose to put upon it. A wider range for superstition 
and fancy could not have been elsewhere afforded. 

So far from having any claims to novelty in stating this 
doctrine, Swedenborg does but class himself with a most strange 
and heterogeneous multitude who have been among its sup- 
porters. It may even boast of the famous free thinker, An- 
thony Collins. For he, in order to destroy the original author- 
ity of Christianity, maintained that it was wholly contained in 
the Old Testament, not literally, but mystically or allegorically, 
and that Christianity therefore is the allegorized sense of the 
Old Testament.* 

It is very easy to go to the bottom of the error which has 
deluded so many. Like all the other vagaries of the human 
intellect, it is based upon a well-established truth, which at the 
same time points out one of the deficiencies in our means and 
faculties. All language is arbitrary, conventional, and indefinite 
in its signification, and upon this fact, that it has no one meaning 
definite in all its limitations, was based the opinion that it might 
have several meanings of equal distinctness. Critics have spe- 
cified lines in Homer which may be interpreted in three or four 
different senses, without violating a rule of grammar, or the 
truth of the sentiment conveyed.t Alexander Ross evangel- 
ized the lines of Virgil, and found there a history of Jesus 
Christ, and George Fox quakerized Saint Paul.t Yet we 
know that as when we speak in common conversation, unless 
with the express purpose of conveying innuendoes, our words 








* Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Reli- 
gion, Chapter VI. 

+ Lliad, B. IV. 306, 307, B. V. 150. 

t Dr. Jeffrey’s Tracts, Vol. L p. 342 
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have one intended meaning ; so, in written language, the in- 
tended sentiment is designed to be as fixed and distinct as the 
characters chiselled deep in marble. 

Locke has distinguished the two uses of words and their con- 
sequent significations, as civil and philosophical; and the attempt 
among philosophers to retain and employ such a distinction has 
done more than even the darkness of the middle ages to make 
philosophy unintelligible, unmeaning, and restricted in its good 
effects. Hence have arisen many paper wars which would 
never have inflicted their mortal wounds, if men had been as 
well agreed about sounds and shapes as about substances. 
Language i is of little value unless it conveys the same meaning 
through a thousand years. Scripture language, like all other 
language, can have but one meaning, whatever it may be ; 
whether an historical narration, a description of character, a 
doctrine, parable, simile, or allegory. If the lesson is conveyed 
in a parable, the truth is the same ; the dress is chosen to set 
it forth ; if it is conveyed in an allegory, this is to enliven and 
illustrate it. ‘The meaning may be as deep and as dark as that 
of the Sphinx’s countenance, but it is likewise as fixed and un- 
changing. If Scripture is not to be thus mterpreted, its con- 
tents become as ambiguous as a heathen oracle. As Croesus 
was about to invade the Medes, he consulted the Delphic ora- 
cle on his probable success. The answer was that if he crossed 
the river Halys, he would ruin a great empire. But should it 
be his own or that of his enemies? It was his own, but in 
either event the oracle would have been true. Equally con- 
vertible would be the language of Scripture, if it had a double 
signification. 

From these considerations, it would appear at first sight that 
we should interpret Scripture as we would other written docu- 
ments ; we should render it into the vernacular and affix to 
each word, phrase, and sentence its conventional force and ac- 
ceptation. If Swedenborg tells us this is not the way, there 
are two modes by one of which he must prove his assertion. 
The matter stands thus. A man receives a letter from his 
friend, and is about to read it as he reads his newspaper, his 
books, &c. But if he cannot thus obtain its purport, if its sig- 
nifestion i is couched in ciphers, figures, or emblems, or if the 
apparent meaning is not the true one, he may be assured of the 
propriety of an allegorical interpretation of it in one of two 
ways. Either such a mode of correspondence may have been 
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previously agreed upon, or the internal fitness and evidence of 
an allegorical interpretation must appear on the face of the 
letter. Applying the same principle to the explanation of the 
Scriptures, Swedenborg does not prove, or even assert, that there 
was any previous understanding that the records of our faith 
should be delivered in mystical signs, in language of a sp'riual 
signification ; he must therefore refer us to the internal evidence 
of the fact, and prove that such an interpretation is both war- 
rantable and necessary. ‘This he has attempted to do by 
proving the fitness of an allegorical interpretation to the Scrip- 
tures, and thus we are brought to his remarkable doctrine of 
spiritual and natural correspondences. 

To give our readers his own idea of this doctrine, we shall 


make some more extracts from the chapter on the Sacred 
Scripture. 


(198.) “* Where the Lord speaks to his disciples of the con- 
summation of the age, which is the last time of the church at 
the end of the predictions concerning its successive changes, he 
uses the words in Matthew xxiv. 29, 30,31. By these words, 
in the spiritual sense, is not meant that the sun and moon would 
be darkened, that the stars would fall from heaven, and th t the 
sign of the Lord would appear in the heavens, and that they 
would see him in the clouds, and, at the same time, the angels 
with trumpets; but by every one of the words there are meant 
spiritual things which are of the church, concerning the state of 
which, at the end, those things are said; for, in the spiritual 
sense, by the sun, which will be darkened, is meant love to the 
Lord ; by the moon which will not give her light, is meant faith 
in him; by the stars which will fall from heaven, are meant the 
knowledges of truth and good; by the sign of the Son of Man 
in heaven, is meant the appearing of divine truth in the Word 
from him; by the tribes of the earth which shall mourn, is 
meant the want of all truth, which is of faith, and of all good 
which is of love; by the coming of the Son of Man in the 
clouds of heaven with power and glory, is meant the presence 
of the Lord in the Word and revelation ; by the clouds of heaven, 
is signified the sense of the letter of the Word, and by glory, 
the spiritual sense of the Word,” &c. 

(199.) “ That the Lord, when he was in the world, spoke by 
correspondences, thus also spiritually, when naturally, may be 
evident from his parables, in every word of which there is a 
spiritual sense. Let the parable of the ten virgins be for an ex- 
ample. (Matthew xxv.) That in every one of these words there 
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is a spiritual sense, and thence a holy divine, no one sees but he 
who knows that there is a spiritual sense, and what it is. The 
spilitual sense, by the kingdom of the heavens, is meant heaven 
and the church; by the bridegroom, the Lord ; by the wedding, 
the marriage of the Lord with them, by the good of love and the 
truth of faith; by oi/, those things which are of the good of 
love; by sleeping and awaking, the life of man in the world, 
which is natural, and his life after death, which is spiritual ; by 
buying, to procure for themselves,” &c. 


The simplicity of the letter of the Word might lead some to 
ask, 

(200.) “Is this holy? Is this divine? Lest therefore such a 
thought should flow in with many, and afterwards be confirmed, 
and thence the Word should be rejected as a worthless writing 
and the conjunction of the Lord with man by means of it should 
perish, it has pleased the Lord now to reveal its spiritual sense, 
in order that it may be known where in it the divine holiness is 
concealed. But let examples illustrate this. In the Word we 
sometimes read of Egypt, of Assyria, of Edom, of Moab, of 
the sons of Ammon, of the Philistines, of Tyre and Zidon, and 
of Gog. He, who does not know that by the names of those are 
signified the things of heaven and the church, may be led into 
the error that the Word treats much of people and nations, and 
but little of heaven and the church; thus, much of worldly and 
little of heavenly things; but when he knows what is signified 
by them or by their names, he may be led back from error into 
the truth. In like manner, while he sees in the Word that there 
are so often mentioned gardens, groves, forests, and their trees, 
as the olive, the vine, the cedar, the poplar, and the oak; and 
that so often a lamb, a sheep, a goat, a calf, an ox, and also 
mountains, hills, valleys, and their fountains, rivers, waters, and 
many such things; he, who knows nothing of the spiritual sense 
of the Word, cannot think otherwise than that it is only those 
things which are meant; for he does not know that by a garden, 
grove, and forest, are meant wisdom, intelligence, and science ; 
that by an olive, vine, cedar, poplar, and oak, are meant the 
good and truth of the church, celestial, spiritual, rational, natural, 
and sensual; that by a lamb, a sheep, a goat, a calf, an ox, are 
meant innocence, charity, and natural affection; that by moun- 
tains, hills, and valleys, are meant the higher, lower, and lowest 
things of the church; also that by Egypt is signified the scien- 
tific ; by Assyria, the rational ; by Edom, the natural ; by Moab, 
the adulteration of good; by the sons of Ammon, the adultera- 
tion of truth; by the Philistines, faith without charity ; by Tyre 
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and Zidon, the knowledges of good and truth; by Gog, external 
worship without the internal. In general, by Jacob, in the 
Word, is meant the natural church; by Israel, the spiritual 
church; and by Judah, the celestial church. When a man 
knows all these things, he may then think that the Word treats 
only of heavenly things, and that those worldly things are only 
the subjects in which these are. 

(201.) ‘* That all and everything, which is in nature, corre- 
sponds to spiritual things, in like manner, all and everything, in 
the human body, has been shown in a work concerning Heaven 
and Hell, page 87 to 105. But what correspondence is, has 
been hitherto unknown; but in the most ancient times it was 
very well known; for to those who then lived, the science of 
correspondences was the science of sciences, and so universal, 
that all their tracts and books were written by correspondences. 
The book of Job, which is a book of the ancient church, is full 
of correspondences. ‘The hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, and 
also the fables of the ancients were no other. All the ancient 
churches were churches representative of spiritual things. Their 
rites, and also the statutes according to which their worship was 
instituted, consisted of mere correspondences. Now because 
divine things in the world present themselves in correspondences, 
therefore the Word was written by mere correspondences ; 
wherefore the Lord, because he spoke from the divine, spoke by 
correspondences. 

(202.) “I have been instructed, that the men of the most 
ancient church, which was before the flood, were of so heavenly 
a genius, that they conversed with the angels of heaven, and 
that they could converse with them by correspondences. More- 
over, | have been informed that Enoch, of whom mention is 
made in Genesis v. 21 to 24, with his companions, collected 
correspondences from their mouth, and transmitted the science 
of them to posterity, in consequence of which the science of 
correspondences was not only known, but also cultivated in 
many kingdoms of Asia, &c., and that thence it was transferred 
into Greece, but there it was turned into fables.” 


Swedenborg then proceeds to illustrate this science with a 
great deal of beauty and power. Notwithstanding the truth of 
the common maxim, that every system or doctrine which is 
based on a falsity becomes absurd when carried out into deduc- _ 
tions and consequences, it is none the less true, that if we pur- 
sue any fanciful speculation through all reason or nature, its 
consistency with itself will present us with numberless plausi- 
bilities and striking coincidences. Such was the case with the 
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beautiful theory of the signatures in plants which once prevailed 
among spec sulative botanists — ‘a theory which supposed that 
every ‘healing plant bears, in some part of its structure, the type 
or signature of its peculiar virtues, by a resemblance to that 
part of the human frame for which its remedial uses were in- 
tended.” ‘Thus walnuts were said to have the perfect signature 
of the head ; the outer husk, or green covering, represents the 
pericranium, or outward skin of the skull, and therefore salt 
made of those husks is exceedingly good for wounds in the 
head. The “kernel hath the very figure of the brain, and 
therefore it is very profitable to the brain, and resists poisons.” 
It is almost time for this bewitching study to come up again. It 
must certainly be attractive, and it cannot be said to be fruit- 
less.* 

Swedenborg proceeds to tells us that the science of corre- 
spondences was lost; that it was not disclosed to the early 
Christians on account of their simplicity. Afterwards, heresies 
and corruptions concealed it. It is to be disclosed now because 
the divine truths of the church have come forth into light. (206, 
207.) ‘That it will now be made known, “is meant by John 
seeing heaven open, and then a white horse.” “The spiritual 
sense, hereafter, is not to be given to any but to those who are 
in genuine truths from the Lord.” (208.) There is a spiritual 
sense, a celestial sense, and a natural sense. (236.) They have 
the Word in heaven, with temples and preaching. A copy of 
the same ancient Word, which as before said was lost, and now 
exists entire in Great Tartary, is preserved among the angels 
who lived at the time it was composed. Swedenborg tells us, 
(209.) 

“The wonderful things, which exist in the spiritual world from 
the Word, are many. The Word itself, in the inmost recesses 
of the temples there, shines before the eyes of the angels, like 
a great star, and sometimes like the sun. That all and every 
one of the truths of the Word shine, was made evident to me 
from this, that when any single verse of the Word is written out 
upon paper, and the paper is thrown into the air, the paper 
itself shines in such a form as it was cut into; wherefore spirits 
are able to produce by the Word various shining forms, and also 
those of birds and fishes. And what is still more wonderful, 
when any one rubs the face, the hands, or the clothes which he 
has on, with the Word — applying the writing of it to them, 


* For an account of this theory, see the “ Doctor,” Vol. I. ch. 24; and 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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the face itself, the hands and the clothes shine as if he were 
standing in a star, surrounded with its light. This I have often 
seen and wondered at.” 


We might multiply such extracts and present statements 
which, though relating to the most holy subjects, would never- 
theless excite a smile, even if they did not give rise to contempt 
for their apparent absurdity. We have mentioned one supposed 
advantage suggested by Swedenborg for the existence of a 
double sense, ‘namely, that it makes the otherwise simple narra- 
tives of the Scriptures more dignified and heavenly. Another 
advantage which it is said to offer is its aid in resolving histori- 
cal difficulties. Swedenborg refers to the statement in Exodus 
xii. 40, where it is said that the children of Israel sojourned in 
Egypt four hundred and thirty years, when, as a nation, they 
were there but half of the time. On this point various sugges- 
tions have been made. ‘The prevailing opinion among biblical 
critics is, that the reckoning should be commenced with the de- 
scent of Abraham, which will set the matter right. Sweden- 
borg adopts this course, but he says it was signified by the in- 
ternal sense, (Arcana Ceelestia.) ‘This may or it may not be; 
the interpretation, at least, was made known before his internals 
were opened. Some singular relations are annexed to the 
chapter on the Scripture. In one of them we are told that the 
angels pointed out to Swedenborg the curves of some old fash- 
ioned Hebrew letters, on a paper dropped from heaven, and 
showed him by them the entire sense. ‘They told him that the 
H added to the words Abram and Sarai signified infinite and 
eternal. They also informed him of the inflections, the curves, 
and the vowels of the writing which was used in the third 
heaven. (278.) 

Such is the doctrine of correspondences. Its author is 
certainly very faithful in its application, not only to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, but to every natural object. In the 
spiritual world, he says, there are things similar to those which 
are upon the earth. Heaven is divided into three parts, the 
heavenly, the spiritual, and the inferior ; and these, in the whole, 
represent man. For the upper heaven is the head, the second 
heaven occupies from the neck to the knees, the third forms the 
arms and the legs. ‘There are in heaven woods and leaves, 
gardens, palaces, cities, gold, diamonds, &c., indeed, everything 
that is to be seen upon the earth; but it is all spiritual. There 
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are governments and trades; the language, writing, and books 
are different from ourown. ‘The male and female angels are 
married, they have a human form and wear clothing, except 
those who live in the upper heaven. The husband performs 
the functions of intelligence, and the wife those of the will. 
Everything in the material world is a counterpart or represen- 
tative of something in the spiritual. ‘The angels, when talking 
of love and innocence, may point to pleasant fields, to lambs, 
and to children. Hell, which is continually striving against 
heaven, is constituted by a fire emanating from the same prin- 
ciple as the heavenly light, and is made infernal to those who 
receive it with impure dispositions. ‘This kingdom likewise has 
its correspondences, in poisonous gases and plants, in dangerous 
animals, fierce elements, and the bad passions of men. In fine, 
there is such a perfect similarity between our world and the 
other, that Swedenborg himself conversed with deceased _per- 
sons who were ignorant that they had ever died. Swedenborg 
however denied the resurrection of the body, and supposed, or 
rather asserted, that at death each one would be invested with a 
spiritual body, which in life is enclosed in the natural. 

To return to the doctrine of Scripture correspondences. 
After the statement which we have read concerning it, the 
question occurs, does it appear sufficiently reasonable to support 
the doctrine of the internal or spiritual sense? If we did not 
know that many had received it as a true and valuable princi- 
ple, we should at once pronounce it absolutely preposterous. 
As it is, an overwhelming mass of objections must rise up 
against it. 

As regards the history of the doctrine of correspondences, its 
alleged existence and use among the Egyptians and other 
ancients, if Swedenborg thought he was stating what was new, 
when he said that the signs upon the pyramids were intended 
to convey certain facts, and to indicate certain events, he was 
mistaken. It is true that symbols and emblems, in all ages, 
have corresponded to certain truths which they . expressed. 
Even the form of an idol, and the nature of the offerings which 
were presented to it, indicated certain states of mind in the 
worshipper. A sacrificial rite, a religious ceremony, a statute 
requiring stated observances, were imperfect, though the best 
means which could be devised for expressing moral affections. 
So among the Jews, their laws and institutions were designed 
to convey certain truths to the heart, infinitely more important 
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than a literal observance. ‘This, however, is no discovery of 
Swedenborg, and it will not do to make it the foundation of a 
pretended novel doctrine. 

Again, his doctrine, if it were ever known to be true, was by 
his own confession lost, at the time of Job ; how then shall we 
know that it is nghtly restored ? Supposing it granted that to 
each letter and word of Scripture language there belongs a 
spiritual signification, who shall distribute and affix these signifi- 
cations? If men wrangle about the literal sense, it would be 
impossible for them to agree in the spiritual sense. We will 
not undertake by any arguing of this matter to add to the spon- 
taneous suggestions which must arise in the minds of our 
readers. ‘The foundation of this doctrine is evidently based 
upon the figurative use of language ; on this simple fact that 
intellectual expressions borrow form and coloring from the 
material world, Swedenborg builds up his science, which is 
nothing more than an indefinite extension of the figurative lan- 
guage of Scripture. He draws in to its support the most law- 
less and heterogeneous devices, gathered from all the realms of 
fiction, types, illustration, emblems, and allegories. If the reader 
of his writings were to sift out some of his fanciful analogies, he 
would find that Swedenborg, starting with some fact or concep- 
tion which all might admit, immediately deduces from it the 
wildest conceits and fancies. So it is in the writings of his dis- 
ciples. ‘Thus Dr. Hartley, in his notes to Swedenborg’s treatise 
on Influx (p. 114) says, that “ divine truth is expressed in John 
iv. 10, by ‘living water.’ Hence we may infer that when 
water is used in an inferior sense, it may signify natural truth, 
or truths of a lower kind.” ‘Thus upon the fact, that some ex- 
pressions in Scripture require a metaphorical interpretation, is 
built up the monstrous doctrine, that the whole of it requires the 
same. Swedenborg makes the internal sense of the Word to 
be the spiritual signification of the “ White Horse” in the 
Apocalypse. ‘So horse everywhere signifies intellection and 
understanding. 

The writer first quoted says, “The horse was a significant 
emblem among the Egyptians and Asiatics, and was from them 
adopted by.the Greeks, as a symbol of wisdom. Hence the 
‘ equus alatus,’ o or Pegasus, which their poets converted into a 
fable ; now wings added to a horse elevate the iconism to spir- 
itual or divine wisdom.” 

With these statements before us, we cannot admit that 
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Swedenborg has at all advanced the attempts, which others have 
made before him, to support the doctrine of another than the 

lain literal sense of Scripture. ‘There is a very good reason 
why he should have failed. ‘The supposition or the proof of 
the doctrine of an internal, spiritual, or double sense would 
destroy the very object which he intends to gain by it. There 
is indeed what may be called a spiritual sense in all language, 
both written and oral, particularly so in the embodied conceptions 
of an oriental mind. ‘The Scriptures, as containing the state- 
ment of moral truth and great principles, possess it in an emi- 
nent degree. How widely different are the effects produced by 
the same sentence, phrase, or word upon different minds. ‘The 
characters and sounds are the same, the idea arbitrarily attached 
to them is the same, but the impressions made by them are in- 
finitely varied. ‘This capacity to touch such an infinite variety 
of sensibilities within us is the true internal meaning, the double 
sense, the spiritual power of language. He, then, who would 
attach one and only one definite idea to a word or sentence, 
would produce an effect upon the mind, equally deadening with 
the removal of all diversity in the outward universe from the 
eye. Some objects would lose their power to please and to 
instruct. 

Thus Swedenborg’s main doctrine, so far from adding to the 
spirituality of the Scriptures, tends to lessen and destroy it. We 
have endeavored to give a fair and explicit statement of his 
opinions. ‘The pillar and ground of his peculiar faith seem to 
be a fable and a dream. As his whole system, as far as it 
differs from commonly received Christianity, is built upon his 
doctrine of correspondences, it must share the same character ; 
and thus we have the conclusion, that as Swedenborg offered 
neither external, nor satisfactory internal evidence of his claims, 
he was not commissioned as an inspired expounder of the Scrip- 
tures. How then are we to explain the wonders of his life, and 
the extraordinary character of his doctrine? Any opinion un- 
favorable to his alleged office must meet, with a fair discussion, 
two considerations which are strongly and prominently set up 
in his defence. The first is, his own pure and truly Christian 
character, so utterly inconsistent. with anything like voluntary 
deception, and his well trained and philosophical mind, a seem- 
ing guard against self-delusion. 

The second is the spiritual tendency of his doctrines, as ex- 
hibited among the receivers of them. 
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We will allow to these considerations their full weight, and in- 
quire to what they amount. Respecting the first, which relates 
to Swedenborg’s mind and character, we would by no means 
deny to him the great excellence w hich he deserves. As might 
have been supposed, however, opinions in this respect unfavor- 
able to him have been entertained. ‘The air of mystery, which 
he threw around him, has been thought inconsistent with sincerity ; 
and the apparent puerility of much of his writings has been taken 
as sufficient proof of imbecility of mind. On the other hand, it 
has been as warmly contested that he challenged the freest 
scrutiny, that he was on terms of intimacy with men who could 
not be blinded, and from his attainments in philosophy must 
have had an unusually well balanced mind. ‘The proper argu- 
ments for estimating these opposite opinions will occur to every 
one, and the weight and character of each must depend entirely 
upon subsequent considerations. As far as we have been able 
to discover the estimation in which Swedenborg was held by his 
contemporaries, from the periodical literature of the time, the 
general opinion was that he was an honest enthusiast, a vision- 
ary. Such, too, has been the prevalent view of his character 
since. Herder has given a psychological explanation of his life 
and wonders, on this estimate, which, did our limits permit, we 
should be glad to quote.* Heinroth has drawn a parallel be- 
tween him and Don Quixote, which we must lay before our 
readers. 


“If the existence of such a man as Swedenborg were not an 
historical fact, we could easily conceive that a second Cervantes 
had wished to do us the same service in relation to the spiritual 
world of our time, as the witty Spaniard had before done for his 
countrymen in the realm of chivalry. So close a resemblance 
do we find between the noble and valiant, but crackbrained Don 
Quixote, and the religious and learned, but, to speak plainly, the 
no less crackbrained Swedenborg. For, in fact, in Don Quix- 
ote’s visions, we hold the key to those of Swedenborg, and we 
need not perplex ourselves with the question, how Swedenborg 
could have the most irrefragable evidence of the reality of his 
visions, and even have all his senses familiarized in the spiritual 
world ; since the hero of Cervantes was equally well convinced 
of the reality of his visions, and saw and heard with his bodily 
eyes and ears, what no man besides himself saw and heard. 





* Herder, Philo. und Geschichte. 9 T. Wissenschaftliche Ereignisse 
und Charaktere, &c., S. 478, &c. 
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And as with him, the power of spiritual vision had been aroused 
by the books over w hich he brooded day and night, so likewise 
with Swedenborg. Finally, the honest Don Quixote, when out 
of the realm of his world of wonders, was likewise discreet and 
wise, so was the equally honest Swedenborg, when out of his: 
and the former could give excellent moral lessons to his trusty 
squire, as Sw edenborg « did to his believing public. In short, after 
our inspection, we can find between the two no other point of 
difference, than between the world of chivalry and the world of 
spirits.” * 

But it was not in the spirit of ridicule that we quoted this 
parallel. ‘There is an explanation of the character of Sweden- 
borg, which accounts for all its eccentricities, and allows it the 
most favorable construction. In the first place, no one will 
presume to say that pretensions in all respects like his may not 
be set up without the least foundation in truth. Any person, at 
all conversant with the religious history of his race, knows that 
it is full of intellectual vagaries, of the wildest revellings of 
enthusiasm, fanaticism, imposition, and of every species of in- 
fatuation. ‘There is no possible conception of a frenzied intel- 
lect, nor any imaginable excess of spiritual extravagance, which 
has not left its traces in that history. As we know that differ- 
ent degrees of moral and mental excellence have been combined 
in the characters of such religionists, we know that it would be 
impossible to suppose that any union of intellectual and moral 
traits would be free from danger. And thus it may be that 
those very features of Swedenborg’ s character, upon which his 
admirers base his security, may have formed the best possible 
combination of means for his delusion. We shall presently 
recur to this point. 

Again, we know that claims precisely similar to those of 
Swedenborg have been advanced, founded on the same princi- 
ples, and appealing to like evidence. The authors of them, it is 
true, could not in all cases boast of the same literary attain- 
ments ; but when they have appealed to religious institutions and 
doctrines, their lessons have often appeared more reasonable 
than those of Swedenborg. Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, 
Lycurgus, and Numa are instances among the ancients of suc- 
cessful appeals to supernatural light. Mahomet affords an ex- 
ample still more in point, especially when we consider his rea- 





* Heinroth’s Geschichte und Kritik des Mysticismus, S. 502. 
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soning in respect to miracles, his definition of internal evidence, 
and his pretended mission to carry out a design begun by former 
prophets. ‘The Christian church has at no period been without 
its illuminated expounders of the spiritual sense of its records. 

The whole of the seventeenth century and the first half of the 
eighteenth, when Swedenborg was beholding the wonders of 
heaven and hell, were rich in metaphysical religionists and 
mystical interpreters. ‘ Who,” says Howel, in a “letter dated 
1644, “ would have held it possible, that to avoid superstition, 
some people should be brought to belch out such a horrid pro- 
faneness, as to call the temples of God the tabernacles of Satan ; 
the Lord’s supper, a two penny ordinary ; to make the com- 
munion table a manger, and the font, a trough to water their 
horses in; to term the white, decent robe of the Presbyter, the 
whore’s smock; the pipes through which nothing came but 
anthems and hymns, the devil’s bagpipes?” But so it was, that 
in the heat and frenzy of the civil wars, — the grievances which 
preceded them, and the wild fancies which they had generated, 

no possible conception of a religious spirit has failed to leave its 
history for our amusement or our contempt, as well as in a few 
instances, for our reverence. ‘There was Jacob Behmen and 
his fancies. ‘There was Madame Bourignon, the Flemish 
prophetess, who travelled about boasting of her communi- 
cations with the Deity. Her religious philosophy was very 
similar to that which Swedenborg afterwards taught. She 
was born at Lisle in 1620, and in 1696 she published a treatise, 
entitled “ the Light of the World,” which was answered by the 
famous Charles Leslie, and by Dr. Cockburn. She had many 
followers even among the learned and the prudent, and she 
seems likewise to have been a very voluminous writer, as twenty- 
one volumes of her authentic works have already been pub- 
lished at Amsterdam. Her wild doctrines were digested into a 
system, and published by the famous mystical philosopher Poiret. 
Then there were the extravagances of the early Quakers 
which will not bear repetition ; the spiritual utterances of Fox 
and Nayler, and of some of their followers, who, as a matter 
of course, in the words of Sewel, “thought themselves further 
enlightened than George Fox.” From these again, sprung the 
Muggletonians, in the ‘time of Cromwell, the founder of which 
sect, with his companion Reeves, maintained that they were the 
two last witnesses spoken of in the Revelation. ‘There was 
also the famous John Hutchinson, the founder of the sect of the 
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Hutchinsonians, who was born in 1674. He was likewise a 
distinguished natural philosopher and a voluminous writer. It 
is very probable that Swedenborg may have had his opinions 
influenced by this author ; and their views, though they cannot 
be called precisely the same in their details, are remarkably 
similar in their general character, as made up of mystical inter- 
pretations of Scripture, and a strange mixture of science, fancy, 
and mental illumination. ‘The confidence which Hutchinson 
had in his own system will appear from an anecdote related of 
him. He had published a work called “ Moses’ Principia,” 
containing the principles of his Scripture Philosophy. A short 
time before his death, his physician urged him to allow himself 
to be bled, saying in jest, “I will soon send you to Moses,” 
meaning, back to his studies. Hutchinson understood him to 
be in earnest, and replying, “ Doctor, I believe: you will,” dis- 
missed him for another physician. 

Ann Lee, the Elect Lady, the mother of the Shakers, likewise 
claimed an honorable mention in Rev. xii. 1,2, &c. She could 
speak seventy-two tongues, unintelligible to the living indeed, but 
perfectly known to the dead. But neither Mother Lee nor 
Joanna Southcot pretended to any literary distinction. 

These are a few of the most noted religious enthusiasts of 
modern times. ‘They have attracted notice and found their 
ready followers. We cannot dispute the sincerity of any one 
of them. Many writers have ranked Swedenborg and _ his 
doctrines under the same class with them. By one it has been 
asserted that his impressions “ were the effect, though somewhat 
extraordinary, of excessive indulgence of appetite after an 
unusual interval of fasting, and while, perhaps, neither the body 
nor the mind were sufficiently composed. Certain nervous 
symptoms, not unlike those described by him, sometimes occur 
in cases of dispepsia or sudden indigestion.*” Another writer 
supposes “ that a gentle purgative with cataplasms applied to 
the feet, would have put an end to his visions.” 

By adducing this list of eccentric religionists, we do not in- 
tend to class Swedenborg with common enthusiasts and fanatics ; 
he must be rated higher. We intend merely to suggest, what a 
multitude of materials for religious extravagances do exist, and 
how faithfully they have been used by’ men and women of 
eccentric temperament. Still Swedenborg was one of the great 
class; a philosopher of the most perfect sincerity, and a de- 





* North American Review, Vol. XII. 
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ceiver of no one so much as himself. 'This may be sustained 
in perfect consistency with all that can fairly be claimed for the 
superiority of his mind and character. ‘There can certainly be 
no difficulty in accounting for the natural cause and effect of 
his delusion. His dreams and visions, his spiritual conversa- 
tions, his divine impressions, as far as the bodily organs are con- 
cerned, may be most satisfactorily explained upon the simple 
principles of physiology. Drs. Hibbert, Reid, and Abercrombie 
have explained greater marvels than these. It is the intellec- 
tual effects of his delusion, the subjection to it of a strong, well 
disciplined, and scientific mind, the outrages committed against 
his own reason, and the singular consequences of his convic- 
tion, which need an explanation. Nor need we look far for 
it. In giving a sketch of his life, we spoke of the mysticism 
by which his early education and youth were characterized. 

The following extract is from a letter in his own words. “I 
was prohibited reading dogmatic and systematic theology before 
heaven was opened to me, by reason that unfounded opinions 
and inventions might thereby easily have insinuated themselves, 
which with difficulty could afterwards have been extirpated.” 
Now if he was ignorant of all principles of interpretation, he 
was certainly ignorant of the true principles ; and when sitting 
in his study with no other book than the Bible, he might readily 
apply to its elucidation such rules as he should see fit. He 
was educated in the strictest doctrines of Lutheranism ; and if 
with the impatience, the dread, and the superstition which we 
may readily suppose these would engender, we unite the in- 
quiring disposition of his mind, we ‘might safely predict the 
result of their combined action. He himself tells us that he 
was an ardent admirer of natural, metaphysical, and philosophi- 
cal studies. When he enumerates, in his chapter “on the Being 
of a God,” the proofs which animal instinct and the vegetable 
creation offer in support of that truth, he says he had been for 
twenty-six years an attentive observer of the works of Provi- 
dence. We read in his eulogy, that “he applied the whole 
force of his mind to penetrate the most hidden things. From 
the time when he first began to think for himself, he was ani- 
mated by a secret fire, an ardent desire to attain to the discov- 
ery of the most abstract things, and he thought he had attained 
a glimpse of the means of arriving at his end.” Now let a man 
once be persuaded of the possibility of resolving mysteries, once 
set him on the quest, furnished with a capacious imagination, 
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and a character compounded of simplicity and credulity, — two 
traits much more to be coveted than their opposites, — and you 
may be sure that, if he returns at all, he will be laden with a 
very dubious burden. We traced the progress of Swedenborg’s 
inquiries, from numbers to metals, from metals to the animal 
kingdom, from beasts to men, from the human body to its mys- 
terious occupant. Having reached this point, it was more 
reasonable that he should go on than that he should stop. The 
tendency of natural science is to spiritualize the mind, and to 
form an amiable character. When Swedenborg adopted the 
notion that the soul was enclosed in the body, in such a manner 
that its corresponding members ran out beneath the integuments 
into all the limbs and fibres, other imagined correspondences 
between: spiritual and material things would be suggested to 
him as a matter of course. A taste was engendered by his in- 
quiries most admirably adapted to his subsequent pursuits. He 
had a belief in the marvellous, and a love for it; he longed for 
a knowledge of the secret mechanism of the soul and body, 
and of the spirit’s converse with its Maker ; and he believed he 
could attain it. The very simplicity of his character, which 
would prevent him from wilfully deceiving others, would most 
readily expose him to self-delusion. His philosophical habits 
and acquisitions would be a seemingly safe foundation for higher 
investigations. ‘Thus the very traits of mind and character, 
alleged to prove his sincerity and safety, would be most likely 
to lead him beyond his depth. If he had had less honesty, he 
would have been an impostor, if less discretion, a fool. As 
it is, his most honorable designation is that of an elevated mys- 
tic. If we add to the natural effect of his inquiries his proba- 
ble belief in the reality of his visions, all the mystery is un- 
ravelled. 

M. Gregoire, in his history of religious sects, (Vol. I. p. 223,) 
calls Swedenborg’s dreams, strange psychological phenomena, 
told in good faith, and not mistrusted as the illusions of the 
senses. He then cites the example of a scholar at Berlin, who 
had experienced the same phenomena in the course of a malady, 
but who, when afterwards master of his reason, studied them as 
an observer. As for the imaginary sights and conversations 
which make up Swedenborg’s wonderful relations, they seem to 
be nothing more than the creations of reverie. ‘They are the 
dreamy visions which we suppose would pass through the mind, 
both when wearied and excited by such speculations, such 
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strange alternations of sobriety and enthusiasm. It is remarka- 
ble that Swedenborg in all his visits to the spiritual world has 
brought back only earthly shapes. We naturally revert to 
those feelings with which, when a child, we listened to ghost- 
stories. ‘The beating heart was always quieted when the 
uniform garb of the ghost was mentioned, for we supposed that 
anything that went about beneath the cover of such an honest 
and familiar fabric as a sheet, could not be wholly destitute of 
humanity. The truth was the story always began then to smell 
of the earth. So it was with Swedenborg. He invented no 
new shapes, clothing, or language. He even leans to some 
popular superstitions, as in peopling hell with bats, dragons, 
owls, &c. (‘True Christian Religion, 78.) His doctrine of 
heavenly marriage is the same with the strange conceit in Dr. 
Donne’s poem, “The Good Morrow.” For a striking delinea- 
tion of the power which the fancy may acquire over the reason, 
and the manner in which fictions begin to operate as realities, 
we refer our readers to Dr. Johnson.* 

The spiritual pride and the valueless results, attending such 
speculations, are well illustrated in an indifferent pun of Baxter. 
He is speaking of the disciples of Sir Henry Vane’s undigested 
religious tenets—— who are sometimes called Vanists. —“ Mr. 
Sterry,” he says, “ was thought to be of Vane’s mind, as he was 
his intimate friend; but was so famous for obscurity in preach- 
ing, being, said Sir Benjamin Rudiard, too high for this world, 
and too low for the other, that he thereby proved almost barren 
also ; and vanity and sterrility were never more happily con- 
joined.” + 

So much for the objection that an opinion unfavorable to 
Swedenborg’s claims is inconsistent with his intellectual and 
moral character. 

To come to the second consideration, which relates to the 
alleged spirituality of his doctrines, and the receivers of them ; 
of course, our remarks must be confined to the doctrines them- 
selves, their philosophical character, operations, and effects. 
We cannot criticise the depth or the fervor of the devotion 
which may belong to any particular body of men. ‘The re- 
ceivers of Swedenborg’s doctrines, as far as we have been per- 
sonally acquainted with them, have seemed to us to be eminently 





* Rasselas, Chap. 44. + Orme’s Baxter, Vol. I. p. 82. 
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pure and Christian characters. Something about spiritual pride 
was stealing down our pen, but we exorcised the uncharitable 
thought. We must, however, drop one hint on this subject. 
The ‘disciples of Swedenborg may be eminently spiritual, and 

ret they may not be made so by his doctrines, but may be led 
to embrace these by finding in them something i in accordance 
with cherished views of their ow n, derived from other sources. 
It is well to regard this relation between cause and effect, for 
there are many instances where they are inverted, as is shown 
in the “ ‘ Merry Toy ” set forth by Master Hugh Latimer. 

Is there anything, then, in Swedenborg’s peculiar doctrines or 
system, which tends in an eminent degree to originate or to 
promote spirituality? ‘That he was a mystic, and that his 
theology is fairly designated by the term my stical theology, can- 
not be disputed. Is my sticism spirituality ? Heavenly mindedness 
is enjoined by Christianity, as the foundation and utterance of 
all religious feeling. We might compare the two habits of 
mind by examining both their ‘internal principles and their out- 
ward manifestation. But if it be denied that the peculiarities 
of mysticism are confined entirely to its inward operation, it 
must still be confessed that they are for the most part so re- 
stricted, and therefore we may waive for the present the con- 
sideration of the outward exhibitions of mysticism and spiritual- 
ity, and confine ourselves to their influence on the mind and 
heart. The fundamental idea of all the shades and varieties of 
mysticism is something like this. That a portion of the Divine Na- 
ture is the constituent element of all human souls; and that the 
principle thus diffused, as an emanation from God himself, com- 
prehends the elements of all truth, human and divine. Proceed- 
ing upon this idea, the thoughts are ever turned inward ; religion 
assumes the form of contemplation ; dreams are analy zed as reali- 
ties ; and the soul is content to act upon itself, without making 
any use of the outward world, except in endeavoring to invest 
it with its own properties. Mysticism is thus, in theory, the 
extreme opposite of materialism ; it makes everything spirit. 
Now that the frame of mind engendered by contemplation on 
these principles has its beneficial effects, will not be denied. 
When from the distracting scenes of the world the mind retires 
to its own quiet, to resume its proper superiority, and to medi- 
tate on its higher interest, no danger may be incurred by its 
deepest absorption. It may spiritualize even the frame with 
which it is united, if it will, and become lost in its supposed 
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reunion with the One Great Intelligence. If it resumes its 
indiv‘dual failings by a gradual return to the earth, it may not 
suffer by its short freedom. Nature may offer more secret tones, 
more emblematic instruction, the invisible power which pervades 
it may be more fully recognised, and the heart may be made 
more devout. This is allowing the most favorable influences to 
the contemplations of the mystic, and such as experience has 
not often seen fulfilled. But here their possible good is restricted ; 
only the individual can receive any benefit from them. When 
the dreams of one man have been taken as the bond of union 
for a sect, harmless speculation becomes a visionary and barren 
piety, or leads to a troublesome and disorganizing spirit. ‘The 
dreams of the mystic can be of possible adv antage only to him- 
self. ‘They are strictly and entirely his own; visioned in his 
own mind, warmed by his own passions, and colored by his 
own fancy ; they can instruct or benefit only that heart in which 
their impressions live. The mystic cannot invest the mind of 
another with his own ideas. Every proselyte he obtains must 
either mistake the views which he receives, or yield his assent 
to what admits of no possible proof. The mystic may paint | 
his visions with all the freshness of a scene just witnessed, but iy 
no one, who has not been with him in his dreams, can feel an 
honest sympathy in their reality. Here is the great distinction 
between the fundamental principles of mysticism and spiritual- 
ity. Mysticism is based upon individual, spirituality upon uni- 
versal convictions. The vagaries of one mind are the elements 
of mysticism, the eternal attributes of the all-comprehending and 
pervading mind are the inexhaustible sources of spirituality. 
The former are in no proper sense communicable, the latter are 
the perpetual bonds which unite all souls. 

This distinction admits of a very simple illustration. We 
may listen to the vivid descriptions of one whose imagination 
has been disturbed by a vision of the night. The hair of our 
heads may rise in horror at the delineation of the pale forms, 
the flowing blood, the awful groans, and the ghastly countenan- 
ces, by which the quick utterance of the narrator attempts to 
transfer the fearful picture of his own fancy to the minds of his 
hearers. Yet how different will be our most excited feel- 
ings from his. ‘The utmost extent of his influence over us can- 
not affect our own consciousness. Such a narration differs in no 
respect from those of the mystic, when he attempts to invest his 
contemplations with the living power of truth. It is widely 
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different, however, with the proper statement of the realities 
and relations of spiritual things. Here the appeal is made 
directly to our own consciousness, and we may weigh its truth. 

There being this wide difference between the foundations of 
mysticism and spirituality within the mind, it is equally observa- 
ble in their outward manifestations. ‘There are certainly bad 
tendencies in mystical contemplations. ‘The frame of mind 
engendered by them is not adapted to the trials of humanity. 
Our duty is not to spiritualize matter, but to surmount its meaner 
influences ; not to reason our pains into air, but to wring a puri- 
fying power from their bitterness. We need not confine our- 
selves to the theory of mysticism to weigh its good and evil ten- 
dencies ; long experience has taught them. Its history leads us 
back to the shores of the Red Sea, where from remote antiquity 
there lived a large community, sending forth branches into the 
neighboring regions, and labormg with what aid it could derive 
from perverting the doctrines and records of revelation, to estab- 
lish a system of contemplative philosophy. ‘They did what 
they could to forget that they had bodies ; and, of course, the 
excessive mortifications and inflictions to which they sub- 
jected them, constantly kept in vivid presence the misused sen- 
sual frame. They too allegorized the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament; and whether they possessed Job’s key to them or 
not, they were obstinately confident in the spiritual sense which 
they affixed. Mysticism then crept into the Christian Church 
by means of partial converts. Origen, at the beginning of the 
third century, gave a form to the mystical theology. The spuri- 
ous writings attributed to Dionysius, the disciple of Paul, did 
much to circulate it after the fifth century. From that time we 
are able to trace its progress in forms more or less defined through 
the succeeding ages of the Church. 

In the years that immediately preceded the Reforma- 
tion, mysticism prevailed throughout Christendom ; and then in- 
deed it exercised its best influence. ‘The circumstances of the 
times were favorable to the development of all its effects, which 
could ever be positively beneficial; but even then it had but a 
redeeming value. The absurdity and worthlessness of the 
scholastic theology, the division of the virtues into moral and 
theological, the fantastic disquisitions and refinements in philoso- 
phy, had left the heart and the conscience utterly unaided, to 
be improved by whatever else should offer. Then mystical 
theology began to spread itself. ‘The spiritual principle had 
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been aroused, even by the perverted lessons of revelation, it 
was therefore known, but not understood. When an individual 
adopted the idea that his own soul was a part of the Deity, and 
knew not the mode of culture which that Being had designed 
for it, it was but natural that he should suppose it to be debased 
and polluted by the body. If this spirit was to be glorified, the 
body was to be mortified ; sensual objects must be destroyed, 

that sensual influences might be surmounted. ‘The deeper the 
solitude of the soul, the nearer would it be to God. ‘The proper 
exercise of our sensual and spiritual faculties, an harmonious 
cooperation between them, is the perfect state of man asa re- 
ligious being. But there is a perpetual contest between these 
faculties, and this, the probationary, the trial state of man, 1s 
the perpetual cause of his errors. ‘The spirit and the flesh en- 
croach upon each other’s rights, and amid the endless varieties 
of wrong thus originated, are the two great classes of religious 
extravagances, the multiplication and sole regard of forms, and 
the opposite superstition of annihilating all sensual influences. 
Hence it was that the mystical theology was productive of its 
good effects, at a time when religion was made to consist alto- 
gether of outward forms. In the year 1675, a book had been 
published at Rome by a Spanish priest named Molinos, entitled 
a “Guide to a Spiritual or Contemplative Life.” It main- 
tained the doctrine of the Quietists, that all religion consists in 
a certain quietude of the soul, withdrawn from external objects 
and fixed upon God. His system spread rapidly over the con- 
tinent of Europe, and was supported by Madame Guion, whose 
spiritual poems are known to most readers through the transla- 
tions of Cowper. Bossuet, with other learned men, declared 
their principles to be wand, and he was thus led into a con- 
troversy with Fenelon, who approved them. The philosophical 
principles of Quakerism include it under the same general class 
of speculations. 

We must assign the doctrines of Swedenborg to this same 
class. It is true of these, as of all the forms of mysticism, that 
they make strong appeals to the heart and none to the reason. 
Their design too is similar to that of the other attempts of 
mystics. ‘They would elucidate some of the most elevated 
truths of our religion, but they have never succeeded ; the re- 
sult has always been that the plainer ones have been involved 
in philosophic obscurity. Religion is made a most heterogeneous 
mixture of dreams and rhapsodies. ‘These then are objections 
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which in our view hold with equal force against the doctrines of 
Swedenborg. But we have graver ones yet to offer. Sweden- 
bore claimed the possession of the hichest powers, with which 
we can conceive even a disembodied spirit to be endowed. 
Without the clouded vision or the ravished senses of the ancient 
prophets, he professes to have beheld God face to face, and to 
have revealed all the mysteries of the past, the present, and 
the future. We will not deny that even human faculties might 
admit of this vast enlargement, if God so willed it; but the evi- 
dence to us, that he has so willed it, must lie in the worthiness 
of the object; the end to be attained must demand, or at least 
justify, the stupendous means. And this would lead us to ask, 
what did Swedenborg accomplish, or even purpose, which is 
worthy: of the powers he claimed? We do not hazard anything 
in asserting that Swedenborg did nothing worthy of his _pre- 
tended powers. His most devoted disciple cannot point to a 
single question in dispute among men which he has settled, nor 
to any moral doctrine which he has made more clear. We 
have already adverted to the remarkable fact that all the shapes 
and incidents, which he brought back from the spiritual world, 
are but constructions or distortions of earthly scenes and objects, 
as the imagination of the dreamer tortures the objects of his 
vision into being, out of the well known forms of daily experi- 
ence. It is true that Swedenborg exposed many prevalent 
errors and abuses in dogmatic theology ; ; but all his arguments 
had been before stated even with greater force, by men who 
never pretended to inspiration. The weight of this objection 
to the claims of Swedenborg, which is founded on the absence 
of all results which could be worthy of them, will appear to 
every one who reflects, that the only solid argument to justify 
the interposition of supernatural means consists in the necessity 
and dignity of the proposed end. 

So much for the objection which reason offers to the claims 
of Swedenborg. ‘The law and the testimony give to us another 
standard. We said in the beginning of our inquiry, that as 
Swedenborg professed to build upon a foundation already laid, 
to carry out a system, by authority derived from its author, we 
had a right to look for symmetry in the new part; the whole 
plan, if it have one originator, must be consistent. We might 
expect in the Christian scheme itself a provision, and in its 
records a prediction of any purposed alteration of it. Evidence 
of this kind, however, independent of the figurative passage in 
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the Apocalypse, is not pretended. We are then to dook for in- 
ternal harmony, for a progressive development, for thorough 
consistency, between the latter part of an alleged revelation, 
and its former part. But some one may dispute the propriety 

of considering Christianity as the whole statement of a final 
and enduring scheme. Are we justified in viewing it as an ul- 
timatum, a criterion by which we are to estimate all future 
claims to inspiration? We reply that we are certainly justified 
in demanding equal evidence of the authorized extension or 
modification of a plan, as we have of the plan itself. The 
stupendous preparations with which Christianity was ushered 
into the world have not as yet been sufficiently honored in their 
results, to allow us to suppose that it has accomplished the pur- 
pose intended in its original form. ‘The influence of the Sav- 
ior’s character, as the man best approved of God, has not yet 
exhausted the study or the emulation of men. The labors of 
the apostles, the sacrifices of the martyrs, ought not yet to be 
set aside for the words of a more honored prophet. The true 
interpreters of the life and doctrine of Jesus Christ, as God 
shall send them one by one into the world at long intervals, 
have yet treasures of truth to unfold. But the claims of Swe- 
denborg are of a different character. He was not content with 
the office of an interpreter, but claimed that of the most exalted 
prophet. Hindmarsh draws an argument for the principles of 
Swedenborg from their conformity to Christianity. He uses 
the simile of several travellers coming from a foreign country 
and agreeing in their accounts. There is a harmony, he says, 
between the revelations of Sw edenborg and those of the an- 
cient prophets and apostles. In our opinion he could not have 
made a statement more directly the reverse of the truth. 

The great fundamental principle of Swedenborg’s system, 
we mean his pretended revelations of the spiritual world, is 
utterly at variance with the teachings, and even with the silence 
of Christianity on the same subject. The scenes which, as our 
Savior said, no mortal eye or ear had knowledge of, which 
even an apostle could conceive of but darkly, the abode of 
spiritual existences, the distributions of the last judgment, are 
unveiled with a most ready hand by Swedenborg. He makes 
them the subjects of ludicrous tales, and of sillier conversations 
than ever employed a tea table group. ‘To say nothing of the 
gross deformities of his wonderful relations, the principle upon 
which they proceed is utterly inconsistent with Christianity. 
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Swedenbor? says that “ignorance of God arises from the fact 
that no one has been to, or taught of, the spiritual world.” The 
assertion is not true. Fouler deeds were never committed, than 
in the presence — yes, upon the very body of him who gave 
to man the brightest ray of light which has shone from that 
world, and who was himself the most perfect manifestation of 
all the attributes of the Deity which are the subjects of human 
knowledge. Nor is it true that religion will have its effect upon 
men in proportion to the clearness with which the future world 
is made known. If so, why should the simple teaching of the 
apostles, or the less simple, but effective preaching of White- 
field and Wesley, have so infinitely surpassed the minute reve- 
lations of Swedenborg? Nothing can so much demean the 
spiritual world, or so utterly destroy its influence over us, as the 
representations of Swedenborg. Some of his eulogists assert 
that he has spiritualized the material world ; but, in our opinion, 
he has invested the spiritual world with the. grossest materialism. 
The reality, the very definition of spiritual, implies something 
which is but partially comprehended by a finite being. The 
knowledge, as well as the experience of it, is held out to man 
as the reward of his faith, while in his probationary state it is 
beyond the highest effort of his faculties. 

The effects of what we consider Swedenborg’s erroneous 
principles upon this subject, are manifest throughout his whole 
system. He indeed makes much of faith; but the spirit engen- 
dered by his writings partakes much more of that vain longing, 
that pretended wisdom, the gnosis of the ancient philosophy 
which the apostle Paul so strikingly contrasts with faith. He 
has left nothing for the spirit to attain in all its future progress. 
The landmarks of its future habitation are known; the materials 
of its knowledge as it shall advance in its infinite duration are 
already spread before it; and therefore it must follow, as Swed- 
enborg says that it does to some, that death will make no 
change in the matter of our consciousness, for we shall not 
know that our state has been changed. It is for each one to 
answer to himself, if such a doctrine will satisfy his desires ; 
if its poor and meagre consolations are at all worthy, either of 
the hopes which Christianity inspires, or of the solemn conse- 
quences annexed to the probation of life. This fundamental 
error deprives his doctrines of all claims to peculiar spirituality. 
A knowledge of the spiritual world can come to us only when 
we enter upon it. 
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It may be asked in conclusion, if there is nothing in the 
writings of Swedenborg which entitles them to our respect? 
There certainly is much of true wisdom and of a religious 
spirit. Swedenborg says that man’s true life consists in his love 
and wisdom. This is a w orthy statement of a great principle, 
yet it is neither so beautiful nor so true as the Savior’s precept, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God,’ &c.; for here wisdom is 
made the necessary consequence of love, one of those many 
acquisitions which man must make w hen he views himself as 
the subject of a moral government. ‘There is no truth in the 
writings of Sw edenborg which is not to be found in the New 
Testament. And this is the moral of our whole i inquiry. Chris- 
tians do not know their own religion. If they knew it, they 
would never attribute miraculous aid to any one of the numer- 
ous impostors or enthusiasts, which from time to time have ri- 
valled the «»thority and honor of the Savior. The most 
notorious and successful leaders of religious sects, whether they 
have confessed it or not, whether they themselves have been 
aware of it or not, have been indebted for all that has given 
a real life to their systems, to the influence of one or more of 
the truths of Christianity. Some principle which had hitherto 
escaped observation has presented itself to their minds, and the 
joy of its possession, or the effect of its disclosure, has exalted 
them to the character of prophets. ‘This is a lesson which has 
been taught us by many examples; and if we have taken a 
right view of our subject, Swedenborg offers us another. While 
we reject his puerile errors, we may he grateful to him for any 
light or any illustration which he has given to Christian truth. 
And we must learn to value’ and study more that volume of in- 
finite truths, which, even when disjoined and individually en- 
forced, have acquired for their interpreters the honor of prophets. 
It is because they have spoken in the name, and with some of 
the authority of Christ, that they have deceived many. 
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NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. Edited by 
Greorce Rietey. Volumes |. and II. Containing Philosophi- 
cal Miscellanies from the French of Cousin, Jouffroy, and Ben- 
jamin Constant. 12mo. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 1838. 
— Weare glad to learn that this series of translations from 
‘Foreign Standard Literature,” here in every respect so credit- 
ably begun, meets with encouragement to a degree beyond the 
expectations of its projectors. Had it been otherwise, we should 
have been disappointed and mortified; disappointed, because it 
would have been to reject and throw away the only good oppor- 
tunity we are likely soon to have of general and familiar access 
to the best continental writers; and mortified, because it would 
imply that the reproach is not unfounded which represents us, 
notwithstanding our political separation, as being still in the 
higher matters “of thought and taste but little better than a de- 
pe nndency on the mother country. Such dependence is less and 
less worthy of us, in proportion as our means and facilities of 
intellectual intercourse with other nations are multiplied, and in 
proportion as our peculiar circumstances, both natural and arti- 
ficial, are giving to us a distinctive character as a people, and 
moulding our literature, so far as we really have any of our 
own, into a character as distinctive. Though we boast, with 
good reason, of our descent from England, and of a common 
property in her noble language, it is not to be denied that our 
national character has been diverging from hers ever since the 
first settlement of this country, under the operation of different 
social and political influences, until at length we cannot be said 
to have much more affinity to the English than to the French 
mind as it is. At any rate we have, or ought to have, a mind of 
our own, and avail ourselves of the literature not of one nation 
only, but of all nations, so far, and only so far, as it will help us 
to build up a literature for ourselves in harmony with our institu- 
tions, and suitable to our destiny. It is in this sense that we 
heartily respond to the sentiment so well expressed by Milton, 
and which Mr. Ripley has made the motto of his undertaking : 
‘“‘ As wine and oil are imported to us from abroad, so must ripe 
undertanding, and many civil virtues, be imported into our minds 
from foreign writings ; we shall else miscarry still, and come 
short in the attempts of any great enterprise.” 

Our readers are familiar with the names of the three distin- 
guished philosophers from whose works these miscellanies have 
been selected; and as their respective merits, and the nature and 
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value of their several contributions to the intellect of the age, 
have already been considered at much length in this journal, 
nothing on this subject is left for us to do but to refer to those 
articles.* One thing, however, has struck us as particularly de- 
serving of notice ond commnnsialinil in a work like ours, we 
mean the decidedly religious tone and tendency of their specu- 
lations, respecting w hich Mr. Ripley expresses himself thus: 


“T have already alluded to the religious character of the philos- 
ophy in question. I will add that it seems to me to contain more 
fully, than any other system which is likely to gain adherents in this 
country, the principles which lie at the foundation of an elevated and 
spiritual philosophy of religion. Its accordance with Christianity, in 
the view of its author, is probably too well known to the reader, for me 
to enlarge upon it in this place. It may be remarked, however, that it 
tends to justify no sectarian views of Christianity, whether manifested 
in the form of attachment to traditionary ideas, or of love to extravagant 
innovations ; but it serves to confirm those broad and indestructible 
elements of spiritual life, which in the estimation of all believers form 
the essence of Christianity, and the reception of which is deemed 
necessary to the salvation of the soul. 

“Tt is with reference to another department of theology, that I have 
‘referred to the religious influence of the philosophy of Cousin. In the 
opinion of many individuals,—and I own myself to be one of the 
number, — the prevailing philosophic al theories in this country are not 
completely adequate, to say the least, to the scientific grounding of a 
spiritual religion. The wedded union of philosophy and religion, so 
essential to the peace of the meditative mind, has not yet been consum- 
mated in the sanctuary of our holiest thoughts. This is the true cause 
of the ominous fact, that an open dread of philosophy and a secret doubt 
of religion are not ‘unfrequent in the midst of us. This is the most 
candid, and probably the most just, explanation that can be given of the 
strange aversion to inquiry, the morbid sensitiveness to new manifesta- 
tions of truth, which is sometimes exhibited by well-meaning and ex- 
cellent individuals. If we felt the ground firm beneath us, we should 
not fear the consequences of the most searching scrutiny into the foun- 
dation on which we stand. There is a repose, a quietness, a cheerful 
trust, a blessed assurance in the mind which has passed from unreflect- 
ing dogmatism to enlightened faith, in the enjoyment of which it looks 
calmly on every free and earnest working of the intellect in pursuit of 
truth, — confident that truth is always consistent with itself, and that 
no genuine expression of the Deity or of the human soul can be set 
aside by any new discovery. But this state of mind can be produced 
only by establishing an unbroken harmony between feeling and specu- 
lation, between the spontaneous impulses of the heart and ‘the profound 
results of reflection. I should be glad to believe that we have a phi- 
losophy among us which is capable of doing this. The experience of 
several years, “with some opportunities for ‘observation, has convinced 





* For a notice of Constant, see Volume xvu. p. 63; of Cousin, see 
Volume xx1. p. 33; and of Jouffroy, see Volume xxu. p. 196. 
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me, however, that this is not the case. There is an interruption in the 
continuity of our thought. We are believers in a spiritual religion; 
but we are not masters of a spiritual philosophy. There is little danger 
in this condition of things to those, with whom piety is such a strong 
natural sentiment, that no force can pluck it out of their hearts. They 
will never feel the burden of doubt, or need the aid of philosophy to 
explain the mysteries of their being. On those virgin souls no blight 
can fall; their robes are always white; and they will pass upward un- 
stained by the breath of unbelief, But our world, in this country, at 
the present age, is not composed of such beautiful spirits as these. 

There are few who have not been called to test the validity of their 
dearest convictions, either by the assaults of skepticism from without, 
or the course of their own reflections. It must be a mind of extraordi- 
nary construction which has not felt the need of comprehending its 
own instincts more clearly ; of looking into the foundation of the prim- 
itive truths on which the well- being ‘of man reposes ; and of settling 
the lofty spiritual faith in which it has grown up on the firm ground of 
a broad and clear philosophy. A sense of this want is widely spread 
in almost every circle of society into which we enter. A deep convic- 
tion of the reality of spiritual truth, and, at the same time, a strong desire 
for a philosophical system which shall explain and legitimate it, are every- 
where found among contemplative individuals. ‘Too often, however, 
the clearness and strength of the former are impaired, by failing to 
meet with the latter. More than one young man has told me, in sad- 
ness of spirit, of the struggle which was going on in the very depths 
of his being, between reflection and faith, between the convictions to 
which he clung, and the theories by which they were sustained.” — Vol. 
1. pp. 36-39. 


It is from the new Eclectic School, of which Cousin is the 
acknowledged head, that materialism and atheism in France, so 
far as they depend on philosophy, have received their death 
blow. Degerando, Maine de Biran, Cousin, and many other 
leading minds of that country were trained in infidelity, but 
have given or are now giving the maturity of their powers to 
the establishment and propagation of juster and more elevating 
views of the nature and destiny of man. It is a singular fact 
that Constant began his great work on Religion with the design, 
and in the expectation of being able, by an appeal to history, to 
resolve the religious sentiment in man into the product of a 
delusive superstition ; but his own mind underwent a change as 
he proceeded which he alludes to as follows, in a letter to an 
intimate friend. 


“T have continued to labor as well as I could in the midst of so many 
sad ideas. For the first time, I shall see, as I hope, in a few days my 
History of Religion completely brought into order. I have changed 
the whole plan of it, and rewritten more than three quarters of the 
chapters. This was necessary, to succeed in the order which I had in 
my mind and which I trust I have attained; it was necessary, moreover, 
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because, as you are aware, I am no longer that intrepid philosopher, 
who is certain that there is nothing after the present life, and so well 
satisfied with this world, as to rejoice that there is no other. My work 
is a singular proof of the remark of Bacon, that a little philosophy leads 
a man to atheism, but a great deal to religion. It is positively in the 
profound investigation of facts, in my researches in every quarter, and 
in struggling with the difficulties without number which they bring 
against incredulity, that I have found myself forced to return to reli- 
gious ideas.” — Vol. 1. pp. 272, 273. 


Jouffroy is the favorite pupil of Cousin, inclining however 
more to the Scotch and less to the German philosophy than his 
master. With his strong common sense, the moderation and 
sobriety of all his views, the singular clearness of his apprehen- 
sions and illustrations, and his extraordinary powers of cautious 
and exact analysis, he promises, in our judgment, to do more for 
the advancement of mental science than any other living author. 
We do not think that any of the selections here given from this 
writer do full justice to his merits; but his great work on Moral 
Philosophy is announced as part of the intended series, and with 
that we must be content, hoping that it will find an early inser- 
tion. In looking indeed at the variety and sterling worth of the 
treatises, histories, and works of art which are promised in this 
collection, it would seem that the taste and wants of every class 
of readers have been consulted, and we cannot doubt, therefore, 
but that scholars and men of intelligence throughout the land, 
without regard to religious or political distinctions, will be eager 
to welcome and encourage an enterprise which bids fair effectu- 
ally to supply at last a deficiency long felt and deplored in the 
literature of this country. 


“ Among the writers from whom it is proposed to give translations, 
are Cousin, Jouffroy, Guizot, and Benjamin Constant, in French; and 
Herder, Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, Lessing, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, 
Richter, Novalis, Uhland, Korner, Holty, Menzel, Neander, Schleier- 
macher, De Wette, Olshausen, Ammon, Hase, and T'westen, in German. 

“The following works, which are either already in preparation, or 
whose translation is engaged, it is expected will compose a part of the 
series. 

Select Minor Poems of Goethe and Schiller. 

Menzel’s History of German Literature. 

Benjamin Constant on Religion. 

Benjamin Constant’s Roman Polytheism. 

Cousin’s Lectures on the History of Philosophy. First Volume. 

De Wette’s Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. 

Goethe’s Correspondence with Schiller, Zelter, &c. 

Life of Goethe, (in preparation for this Work, from original docu- 

ments.) 

Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann. 
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Lyric Poems from Korner, Novalis, Uhland, &c. 

Jouffroy’s Moral Philosophy. 

Fichte’s Destiny of Man; and Character of the True Scholar. 
Life of Jean Paul Richter; with Selections from his Works. 


ta Herder’s Select Religious Writings. 

. Schelling on the Philosophy of Art; and Miscellanies. 

= Selections from Lessing. 

_ De Wette’s Theodore, or the Consecration of a Doubter. 
¥ Ammon’s Progressive Dev elopment of Christianity. 


Guizot’s History of Civilization.” 


An Elementary Treatise on Algebra: to which are added Ex- 
perimental Equations and Logarithms. By Bensamin Perrce, 
A. M., University Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy in Harvard University. 12mo. pp. 276. Boston: James 
it Munroe & Co. 1837.— We have had occasion to notice in for- 
a mer numbers of the Examiner the treatises of Professor Peirce 
on Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and now we have been 
presented with a new Algebra from the same industrious hand. 
In all his books Mr. Peirce has shown his decided preference for 
the French Analysis ; and although men of an earlier school, 
: who have become wedded to a different method, express their 
dislike of the new instrument, we are glad to see the French 
mathematicians wrestling with the high parts of their science, 
and by their profound analy sis exhausting the subject. Professor 
Peirce follows them with all his soul, and the great merit of his 
books consists in the introduction of their processes into elemen- 
tary treatises. We can say nothing better for the book than that 
he prepared it, and that it fully” sustains the reputation for 
science which he has already won. Those who are interested 
in the subject will find many new things in this treatise deserving 
their attention; particularly the polynomial theorem of Arbogast. 
4 We leave the book, trusting that those who are engaged in the 

study will buy it and read it. 








a 1. The Law of Honor. A Discourse occasioned by the recent 
Duel in Washington ; delivered March 4, 1838, in the Chapel 
of Harvard University, and in the West Church, Boston. By 


‘* Henry Ware, Jr., Professor in the University. Published by 
i request. Cambridge : 1838.— 2. “* Thou shalt not kill.’ A 
Hi Sermon preached in the Twelfth Congregational Church, Bos- 
3 ton, Sunday, March 4, 1838, in consequence of the late Duel in 


Washington. By Siwvar Barrett, Minister of that Church. 
Printed [not published] by request. 1838.— We presume that 
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several other discourses besides the above named have been 
printed, out of the many which were delivered on account of the 
late duel between two members of our national Congress; but 
we notice these only, because they were sent to us, and are on 
the table before us. We are glad that the sentiments of that 
portion of the community, we trust a large portion, which was 
outraged by the murderous meeting at Washington, have been 
not only expressed with eloquence, but put upon record. Pos- 
terity should know that such an event was not passed over in 
silence,— should know that an indignant appeal went up from 
many hearts and lips against the false and cruel principle which 
led to this duel, and which men of the world persist in calling 
honor. We hope that few more exhibitions of the nature and 
workings of this principle will be needed, before it is banished 
and silenced by common consent. When such a consummation 
is effected, true honor will rejoice, and put off her mourning. 
We acknowledge, however, that the parade which was made b 
our rulers and lawgivers at the interment of the fallen duellist, 
forbids our being sanguine in our anticipations. That all the 
great men in Washington, with the really honorable exception 
of the judges of the Supreme Court, should have turned out on 
that occasion, as if at the funeral of one who had fallen nobly 
in a noble station, was the most melancholy feature in the whole 
dark affair. We could have worn crape, if not with that train 
of mourners, at least for them. 


The Sacred Offering; a Poetical Gift. Boston: Joseph 
Dowe. 12mo. pp. 216.—In a former number we noticed a 
previous volume of the Sacred Offering. The present volume 
consists of selections from the same source, the little books 
which have been issued under the same title by Mrs. Jevons, of 
Liverpool, the eldest daughter of Roscoe, by whom, and by 
other members of her family, the volumes were for the most 
part composed. ‘The poems contained in this second American 
compilation are of a similar tone and character with those which 
met with so much favor in the first, —a pure and sweet tone, a 
holy character. Of their class, the two volumes form a better 
poetical collection than any which we know. From among their 
contents we copy almost at random the following lines. 


“THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


“ Beneath the waning moon I walk at night, 
And muse on human life ; for all around 
Are dim, uncertain forms that cheat the sight, 

And pitfalls lurk in shade along the ground, 
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And broken gleams of brightness, here and there 
Glance through, and leave unwarmed the death-like air. 


“The trampled earth returns a sound of fear — 
A hollow sound, as if I walked on tombs; 
And lights that tell of cheerful homes, appear 
Far off, and die, like hope, amid the glooms. 
A mournful wind across the landscape flies, 
And the wide atmosphere is full of sighs. 


“ And I, with faltering footsteps, journey on, 
Watching the stars that roll the hours away, 
Till the faint ray that guides me now is gone, 
And, like another life, the glorious day 
Shall open o’er me from the empyreal height, 
With certainty, and joy, and boundless light.” 


Copies of the following works have lately been re- 
ceived from England, and may be had at the bookstore 
of James Munroe & Co. 


Al Legend of the Puritans ; or the Influence of Poetry 
and Religion on the Female Character: with other 
Poems. By Susan Fisner. London: 1837. 12mo. pp. 


92. 

Four Lectures on the Evidences and Doctrines of the 
Christian Religion.. By Tuomas Woop, Minister of 
Stamford Street Chapel. London: 1836. 8vo. pp. 77. 

One God the Father; or the Unitarian Doctrine 
briefly stated. By T. F. Barnam, M. B. &c. Third 
Edition enlarged. London: 1835. 12mo. pp. 120. 

Al History of the Presbyterian and General Baptist 
Churches in the West of England ; with Memoirs of 
some of their Pastors. By Jerom Morcn, Minister of 
Trim Street Chapel, Bath. London: 1835. 8vo. pp. 
579. 
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JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


VOLS. II. & III. OF NOYES’S TRANSLATION 
OF THE 


HEBREW PROPHETS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


a 


Vol. I. of this work was published in the year 1833, and contains Joel, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. 

Vol. Il. contains Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Obadiah, Jere- 
miah, and Lamentations. 

Vol. III. contains the remainder.of the Prophetical Writings, com- 
prising Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Jonah, and Malachi. 

The Reviewer of Vol. I. of this work says, 

‘We conceive that Mr. Noyes has made the Christian public much his debtor by 
the portion now before us of a version of that difficult and strongly interesting part 
of Scripture, the Hebrew prophecies.— We have little todo but repeat the testi- 
mony which we have borne, on the two previous occasions of his coming before the 
public, to the exceeding value of his labors. Three things are especially to be 
spoken of in his praise ; his learning, his cautious and sound judgment, and his beau- 
tiful taste. In the two last qualities, particularly, he is very advantageously dis- 
tinguished from Lowth and Newcome, with whose works the present volume is most 
likely to be compared.” Christian Examiner. 


Vols. Il. and III. are noticed in similar terms of commendation. 





J. M. & Co. will publish in a few days a second edition, with cor- 
rections and additions, of Noyes’s New. Translation of the Book of Job, 
to correspond in size and style with the translations of the Psalms and 
Prophets by the same author. 

‘* No translation has appeared in England, since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which can 
sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some slight 
exceptions, this latter is very much what we could wish it to be.” 

Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

«We have not seen any translation of the book of Job, with which the public ought 
to be satisfied, unless it be this.”’ Christian Examiner. 





NEW BOOKS 
lately published by JAMES MUNROE & CO.,, 
134- Washington Street. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S FRIEND, 2d Ed., by A. B. MUZZEY. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL GUIDE, AND PARENT’S MANUAL, 
by A. B. MUZZEY. 
SKETCHES OF A NEW-ENGLAND VILLAGE IN THE LAST 
CENTURY. 
FORMS OF MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER, ‘composed 
for the use of Families, by JONATHAN FARR. 
MEDITATIONS FOR THE SICK, by JONATHAN COLE. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 2d American Edition. 
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> The work will be sent by mail to any part of the United States on the remittance 
of one year’s subscription (four dollars) to the Publishers, Boston, or to any of the 
agents, — subscribers paying postage, and taking the risk of conveyance. 
The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second number ; that is, on the 














Ist of May. 


Distant subscribers are expected to transmit the amount of their yearly 
subscriptions as soon as they receive the second number of each year. 
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